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Notes on Books 


Aotes. 
BY MRS. SERRES, AND OTHER 
SERRES BOOKS. 

No one likes to be baffled ; and I have to con- 
fess that, up to this time, I have failed in my 
endeavours to ascertain what was the work which 
my “ bugbear,” as Mr. Jesse called Mrs. Olivia 
Wilmot Serres, published on or before 1812, under 
the title of “ Tor Book.” 

When I printed, in “N. & Q.” of the 22nd 
August last, the list of works written by this lady 
“before she knew her birth,” in which list “Tue 
Book” makes a conspicuous figure, I had reason 
to hope I had a clue to the work to which she re- 
ferred, and stated my intention of making “Tue 
Book ” the subject of a separate communication. 

I have been disappointed. But fishing for facts 
is like all other fishing. Sometimes we are lucky, 
and have a good day’s sport ; sometimes we have 
to be contented with a day pleasantly spent, but 
no fish ; and sometimes we land bigger and better 
fish than we tried for or expected. So it has been 
With me in this case. No earnest search after any 
truth ever goes unrewarded, and, in my endeavours 
to ascertain the real facts as to “Tue Book,” of 
which Mrs. Serres claims the authorship, I have 
collected some curious materials for a history of 
“Tue Book,” “ The Genuine Book,” as it is some- 


“THE BOOK,’ 


Thomas | 


Totnes—English | 


| I 
tinctly 





to furnis] new and 
ddition to The Curiosities of Literat 
a little too | ng, I fear, for the columns ¢ c“N. &O.” 
Being thus foiled on a point which is not, 

I h ype to show he of 
public interest, I trust | ill allow me once 
more to appeal to yout y information 
th lyst is volume. I need 

1 the British 
my 


° , ; , 
times called, well calculate: 
amusing : i urTre— 
as 


¢ est” 
realt devoid 


they 


y inquiries 
uld hope to 
i not to 
nts of Mrs, 
authorship of 
me at p. 141, 
ided that 
ne ny i I I i of 
ly has beet uilty ; but, as I have 
betore me two books pr her 1 1812 (the 
r | the press tee! vit prints of the 
ul on the pages of which she dis- 
bes herself “The Author of ‘ The 
| she had re Ly civen to 
In the first of 
, Memoirs of 


P) ince ss; 
bes herself, on 


l the title- 
Author of ‘The 
the Preface appear 
of ‘The I which 
“”) WwW. Ni rres.” 
Marie Anne 
describes her- 


been nel l to have 
+} 


efore 
300k), 
aeascTl 


Book, 
the 
the work 
or, First Lo 1, she d ScI 
page, as “Olivia W. § 
Book,’ ” wh le at th > end 
the words, “ The Author 
are followed by her autograph, 
On the title-page of the second, 
Lais, the Courtezan, he merely 
self as “The Author of ‘The Book, and the 
Dedication, which is dated August 12, 1812, 
is signed, in her own writing, “ O. W. Serres. 

Having thus shown that no reasonable doubt 
exist that Mrs. Serres did, early in the year 
1812 or before, publish entitled “ THe 
] hope vder of “ N. Q.” will 
little myst and point out where a 
of “Tue Book” exists and may be con- 
sulted. It may be convenient that I should state 
that the real Book (the proper title of which is 
The upon the 
Subject of the Inquiry into the Conduct of Her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales) was printed 
in 1807 ; was reprinted in many forms, and under 
various titles, in 1813 (I have four or five various 
editions now before me); but I have been as yet 
unable to trace a copy of any work bearing the 
title of “Tux Book” with an earlier date than 
1813. 

And now I will go a little further, and, as the 
“ give and take” principle has always been one of 
the characteristics of “ N. & Q.,” I will follow up 
the list of works published by Mrs. Serres “ before 
she knew her birth” by as complete a list as I have 
been able to compile of those omitted by her from 
that list, and those published by her after she as- 


17 ' 
world entitied, 


alluded to. + 


ol 


fook. 


can 
work 
& 


. 9 
Book, some fre 


solve this 


ry, 
copy 
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sumed the purple and created herself Princess 
Olive of Cumberland. 

This I do in the hope that Mr. Axon, Mr. 
3aTEs, Mr. Crosstey, Mr. Marpment, and 
such other of my friends as, when tired of wander- 
ing over the beaten paths of History, sometimes 
stroll into its by-ways, will correct any errors and 
supply any deficiencies in it. 

I begin with— 

A Navrative of the Peculiar Case of the Late Earl 
of Warwick, from His Lordship’s Own Manuscript. 8vo. 
(Williams), 1816. 

A volume of 104 pages, professedly written by 
Lord Warwick, whose name appears at the end of 
the Introduction, but which we learn, from a pre- 
liminary notice, was “intended to have been 
published in the lifetime of the noble Earl.” Any 
one who reads it will, I think, agree with me that 
the author was Mrs. Serres, and not the noble 
Earl, from whom she may possibly have heard 
some of the information on which it is based. 

Facts. A Letter to the Earl of W 12mo., 1816. 

This letter is addressed to the successor of the 
Earl, whose “ Narrative” has just been described ; 
and is an appeal or attempt to obtain from him 
certain debts, which the writer alleges to have 
been owing to her from his father at the time of 
his death. It is dated Ist September, LS16, and 
is signed on the 24th page **¢ livia Wilmot Serres.” 
I am very desirous of procuring a copy of this 
tract. I am indebted to the courtesy of a gentle- 
man, & comparative stranger, for the loan of the 
copy now be fore me, 

Junius. Sir Pi lip 
Addressed to the Britis/ 

A pamphlet of twenty-five pages, subscribe 
“ Olivia Wilmot Serres.” 

These, it will be seen, are additions t 
of works published by Mrs. Serres “before she 
knew her birth,” though it may be remarked that 
she says she was informed of it in 1815, and thes 
were published in the following year ! 

I will now mention the books, &c 
her as a royal author : 

The Princess of Cumberland’: Statement to the Enqli 
Nation, as to the Applicat lo Ministers, with ti 
Letters Addressed to the Dr of Yor , the Secretary of 
State, Lord Eldon, Sir Benjai Bl mfield, d - 

Princess Olive's 


| Her Birth. 8vo., 1822, 


Francis denied. A Letter 


Nati Svo. (Williams), 1817. 


» the list 


Royal Parents’ Marriage a 
pp- 123, Introduction, pp. x. 

All the copir s that I have seen have the Princess’s 
autograph, Olive, at the foot of the title-page. My 
copy, which was presented to me by my kind 
friend Dr. Dalton, F.S.A., has inserted in it several 
curious newspaper cuttings respecting the “ Prin- 
cess,” but unfortunately the names and dates of 
the papers from which they have been taken are 
not given. I regret to add that the same may be 
said of a number of similar cuttings respecting Mrs. 


first edition, which I have never seen; 








—_____. 
Serres, which have, from time to time, come into 
my possession. 

The First Part of the Authenticated Proofs of the 
Legitimacy of Her Royal Highness Olive, Princess of 
Cumberland, and by Virtue of His Late Majesty's Com. 
mand and Royal Authority, Duchess of Lancaster. Dedi- 
cated to the English Nation. London: printed for Her 
Highness Princess Olive of Cumberland, by Lake, 60 
Old Street, near the City Road. 8vo. 32 pp. 

This pamphlet, which is not dated, was, I 
believe, issued in 1830. My copy, whieh was 
given to me by my old and accurate friend Sir 
Henry Ellis, has on its title-page, in his hana. 
writing, “ Received March, 1830, H. E.” ; and in 
the author's handwriting, “ With the Princess’s 
compliments for acceptance oe and on the last 
page, “ The Princess being at Crawford St., No, 7 
may) be seen any morning at one.” In a not 
to her Dedication the writer says: “The first 
edition of this work was published some years 
since, and was Dedicated to His Royal Highness 
the late Duke of York. 

I should much like to procure copy of this 
and even 
to obtain a sight of it. 

Can such things be, 
And overtake us like a mmer cl / 
Wit t our ¢ cial wonder ? 


The Wroi of He 


of Cumberland ; being a plain, hed States t 
the wu para led Oppressions 7% Hicted ) that 
tinguished Lady. Second Edition, ded 


Raemet Parkanet. end edivenel R 
Nation, by Miss Macaulay. 


The trodd: rm will oft ari 
And by new Life its Foe rpi 
London : Purkess, Compton Street; and sold by Cook 


Chalton Street, Somers Town, and the printer, Judd 
Place, New Road. 8vo., 1833, 26 
The Dedication is sig Wright Mac- 
lay,” and is dated from 52, Clarendon Square, 
Somers Town. 
According to the postscript, the fir 
been in hand for several weeks, but 
porter,” belonging 
had been trying to suppress it. 
My copy is unfortunately imperf 
pp. 13 to 16 inclusive), and I am \ 





t edition had 

ome “ Re- 
to one of our popular journals, 
vanting 


ry desirous ol 


procuring another copy, or of completing the one I 
. . " Sv? 5. ..% >» at 
possess, and of seeing, u possibie, 2 Cop} oF the 
first edition. 

Documents to pre Mrs. Olivia S to be th 
Legitimate Daughter of Henry Frederick, the late Duke of 


Cumberland. 
A quarto sheet witl , con 
teen certificates, which oc¢ upy three pa . The 
printer was A. Seale, 160, Tottenham Court Road. 
I have in my possession the following circulars, 
issued by the Princess, all printed in quarto, The 
first is— 


out date ntainin even- 


1. The Prine 
This appeal occupies two pages. 


ss Olive to the English Nation. 
Its object is to 
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= 
invite the nobility, clergy, gentry, merchants, &c., 
to “a voluntary subscription towards a loan.” It 
ig dated from “4, Park Row, Mill’s Buildings, 
Knightsbridge, August Ist, 1829”; and in it, in- 
stead of her having the secret of her birth, and the 
papers connected with it, communicated to her 
in 1815 by Lord Warwick and the Duke of Kent, 
she says 

“Qn examining the papers of Dr. Wilmot, various 
documents of an important state tendency were dis- 
covered, among which certificates of the Duke and 
Duchess of Cumberland’s marriage, and my birth and 
baptism, Cc. 

9 To the Naval and Maritime Offic rs of Great 
Brita 
In which the Princess, writing from No. 2 (not 
No. 4), Park Row, invites members of the Naval 
profession to view the models of an improved com 
pass, the result of her scientific studies. 

a A prospectus on one page quarto of a work 
to be called The Roy ld Olive Brant h, to be written 
and publish d “in weekly papers”; but this is cor- 
rected in the copy before me in her own hand 
writing, into “in Four Volumes, at Two Guineas.” 
The Royal Olive Branch was to consist of no less 
than ten distinct works, of which the titles ar 
given, besides Essays on various subjects. 

I have not added to the list of Mrs. Serres’s 
works 
ds of the C 


( of England for the 
t Seventy Years. Svo., 1852, pp. 


, 

394. 

larged rifacimento of it, published in the 

ume year, under the title of— 

See tliist ‘y of the Court of England, from the Acces- 
of George the 7 1 to the Death of George th 


Fourth, &c. By Lady Anne Hamilton, &c. 2 vols. 8vo., 





because as Lady Anne Hamilton, who did not die 
till fourteen years after its appearance, namely, 
1846, never repudiated the authorship, and Mrs, 
Serres never claimed it, though her handiwork is 
visible throughout, | preier to leave the discredit 
ittached to it in the mystery in which it is at 
present involved,—at least for the present,—and 
content myself with referring my readers to the 
curious article upon this subject by CALcuTTENsIS, 


in“N. & Q.,” 3S. xi. p. 196. 


The suggestion of so skilled a bibliographer as 
Otrnar Hamst has almost the force of a command, 
and J venture, therefore, to add to this a note of 
such books as I am aware of which illustrate the 
life and claims of Mrs. Serres. 

First among these is the following life of her 
unfortunate and infatuated husband :— 

Me moirs of John Thomas Serres, late Marine Painter to 
His Majesty. By a Friend. 8vo., 1826. 

This is a book which deserves the serious at- 
tention of all who would know the real character 
of this extraordinary woman. I say this advisedly, 





having lately discovered a remarkable confirma- 
tion of one of the most startling incidents re- 
lated in it. It must be borne in mind that it was 
published eight years before the death of Mrs. 
Serres ; but during those eight years no attempt 
was made to impugn its truth. 

Between the 20th May and the 16th September, 
1848, a series of articles were published in The 
Morning Post in support of the claims of Mrs. 
Ryves to succeed to the honours which Mrs. Serres 
had claimed. Anything more illogical than the argu- 
ments, or more preposterous than the assumptions, 
brought forward by the writer it is impossible to 
conceive. Yet, in 1858, these papers were col- 
lected and republished under the title of 

An Appeal for Royalty. A Letter to Her Most Gracious 
Majesty (Queen Victoria from Lavinia, Princess of Cum- 
berland and Duchess of Lancaster. 8vo., 1858, pp. 92. 

It was this “ Appeal] ” (of which a second edition 
was published in 1866) which first called my at- 
tention to this singular case. It was given to me 
by a distinguished friend, out of regard to whom 
I had it handsomely bound, and with it another 
pamphlet on the same subject. 

The latter was one which had been privately 
printe d at Aberdeen some few years before, the 
impression being very limited, and consisted chiefly 
of a reprint, (if I am right in my recollection,) of 
Sir Robert Peel’s memorable exposure of the case. 

At the time of the Ryves trial, I lent the volume 
to an official friend who attended the hearing, and, 
by some accident, it was lost. I should be very glad 
to recover the lost sheep, which I much prized ; and 
even if that should not be, to learn the full title of 
this latter pamphle t. 

The next work on the subject is a small pam- 
phlet, by one who knew well what he was writing 
about :— 

The Princess Olive of Cumberland, Hannah Lightfoot, 
and the Author of the Letters of Junius. Reprinted from 
the Englishman Newspaper of June 25th, 1866. 8vo. 
Calcutta, pp. 16. 

This, it will be seen, was almost contemporary 
with the Ryves trial, which took place at the com- 
mencement of June, 1866. 

The result of the Ryves trial, in 1866, was not 
calculated to please Mrs. Ryves or her supporters, 
and their dissatisfaction found vent in a small 
pamphlet, entitled— 

Ryves versus the Attorney-General. Was Justice done? 
A (uestion to be Answered by the British Nation. Lon- 
don, 1866. Price Sixpence. 8vo. pp. 16. 

I am indebted for a copy of this to the kindness 
of Mr. Hype CLarKE, who sent with it an octavo- 
page prospectus, with names of Committee, &c., of 
a 

Fund for the Private Benefit of Mrs. L. J. H. Ryves, 
during her Appeal to the House of Lords. 

This is dated August, 1867, and it is signed by 
“Edward West, Hon. Sec., 1, Bull and Mouth 
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Street, E.C.,” the publisher, 
preceding brochure. 

I close this communication with a notice of— 

A Suppressed Princess. The Authentic, Romantic, 
and Painful History of a Excluded Member of the 
Royal Family. By Landor Praed. Reprinted from the 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Weekly Chronicle. London. Price 
Twopence. 4to. pp. 8. 

This little “ history ” bears no date ; but though 
it appeared in the Newcastle Chronicle of Decem- 
ber 5, 1863, I have reason to believe it was not 
reprinted until 1866 or 1867. 

This is as complete 1 list of the separate works 
by, or relating to, the Princess Olive and her 
claims as I have been able to compile. One ad- 
vantage of its appearing in “N. & (.” will be, 
that the same kindly feeling on the part of its 
contributors, which has done so much to complete 
my collection, will, I am sure, lead those that can 
to give completeness to this bibliography of tl] 
Serres scandal. Wituiam J. THoms. 

40, St. George's Square, S.W. 


I presume, of the 


P.S. My closing words have proved propheti 


’ I 
Since they were written I have received from 
A. G., an occasional but al : tructive col 
tributor to rT. & Q..” 1 t first edition 





of the First 
with 
“ Rules of the Kin 
1825,” but also a separate publication of which 
I had never heard, 

The Sybell, or the Vi as _— I a al 


1826 and 1827; Eventful } | with the Fat 
of Ee ro} By Pt) meneis GU Lond Sf Sy 
1832. 


It is illustrated by four prophetic plates, “ pub- 
lished June 1, 1826, as tl Act directs.” Mrs. 
Serres’s name does not appear in it, | 
be no doubt of tl orshij 
at this time engaged in ast 
shown by her contributions t 
the Nineteenth Century, and elsewhere, but on the 
title-page of this copy of 7 Sybell there 
written, in her well-known scrawl, after the dates 
1826 and 1827, “untill 1830.” 


the Astrologer of 


BIBLE CONTROVERSY. 
“ Belfast, still strong in all the arts of peac« 
Deserves her name who was the eye of Greece.” 

If there is any credit to be derived (and I believe 
there is, and I wish to secure it for my native 
town) from Belfast having first produced an edition 
of the Authorized Version of the Scriptures in the 
English tongue in Ireland, I feel most desirous to 


secure it, and give every assistance in my power to 


place it beyond all doubt or controversy for th 
future. 

The latest discussion upon the subject the reader 
will find in Dr. Madden’s very painstaking volumes 





Dedication to the Duke of York, dated | ~ 





es 
of Irish Periodical Literature, published in 1867: 
and as they are easily attainable for reference, I 
need only refer to pages 169 to 180 of the first 
volume, in which the author assures us he has 
devoted to this controversy a good deal of research. 

Dr. Madden is evidently influc need by the 
statements of the late intelligent and very com- 
petent scholar and antiquarian, Mr. W. Pinke rton, 
whose name is traceable in many pages of “ N, & 
Q.,” but whose prejudice on this point I ventun 
to call in question, and discreetly to refute. 

On Mr. Pinkerton’s last visit to Belfast, 
time before his dece 


short 
se, he made no concealment 
in expressing his conviction that Blow never printed 
any Bible whatever ; that those Bibles bearing his 
name were printed elsewhere ; adding, “that ex- 
cellent English Bibles were then printed in Hol- 
land, and Belfast may have been 
thence.” 

Astounding as thi 
remarkable in doubting 
the imprint given on the title-page, and again ; 
the end of the prophets, “ Belfast, Printed By And 


1 > 43 


For James Blow.” I nave seen mvysell three ec 


upplied fron 


testimony is, it 





the expre ss att 








ple 
of the Bible with this same imprint, date: 1751 
the Apo rypha, wi h ends w th, ] | page, 
‘inted by Daniel Blow, In Bridge Street, Belfast 

\ XXVIII 1 he 1 " 


Trinity College Library, D 

small folio edition of the Bibl printed at Dublit 
n 1714, which was considered the first English 
Bible printed in Ireland. This impression 1 
now be cancelled by overwhelming testimony. A 
Bible, qu to ( has been d 3( yvered, ne 10 1s at 
present in the book-shop of Mr. Aitch 
Castle Place, Belfast, and the tith I 


1D has the 
pag 


“ Belfast. 

Printed By And For James Blow, 
erson, Printer 

To the King’s Most Excellent Majest: 

At The Kings Arms And Two Bibles 

In Essex Street, Dublin. M.vcc.u. 
Now, I would ask, would any sane person doubt 
the truthfulness conveyed in the above imp 
Wh t purpose ( uld it serve to perpetr te a snal 
ind profanation, to induce Blow to print a 
h od on the title-page of the Bil le, : 
izance of the “sovereign” of the town, wh 
was his partner in the printing busines 

To be brief, I leave this indubitable test 

before the public without a hesitation of 
viction of its truthfulness. 









false- 


with the 





imony 


the con 
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I think it an apposite conclusion to give your 
readers a quotation from Dr. Madden’s volume : 

“ Last week, after a short illness, died in Belfast Mr 
James Blow, printer, who during the course of a very 
long life, being eighty-three years of age, maintained a 
fair unblemished character. He was a trusty good man, 
exemplary in private life, sincerely pious, and assiduous 
in the exercise of his religious duties. He was of a 
humane and generous disposition, and remarkably re 
nowned for his liberality as a benefactor to the poor. 

Hie It is remarkable that he was the first in this 
kingdom who printed the Bible, of which he published 
many ¢ ditions. 





The above paragraph is extracted from Faul 
kener’s Dublin Journal, for August, 1759. 
Henry GREER, 
A Belfast Bookseller of Octogenarian Maturit > 





Northern Whig (Belfast) has been pub 





shing a voluminous correspondence on this sub 
t W revived in “N. & ().,” and the 

+ ] ] 
itter does not yet seem settled satis torily. |] 


Z 


pinion of many that the so-called “ Blow 
Bible” was not printed wholly in Belfast, but that 


Blow obtained, by purchase, or as a trade order, 
printe heets, to which he prefixe 1 title page 
with his own imprint. The Northern Whig of the 


15th inst. has the following note on this point 
“A little vol2me was brought to our office yesterday, 
with the following rather remarkable imprint 


‘LONDON Printed 





And Betrast Re-printed by 
Book-Seller in Bridge Sti 
ie of the book is ‘A glim 
f Awaken Sinners and to ¢ 
r. Caley.’ The following dedic 


nd partly written, is on the back 
This ; tical Piece of Piety b 
levotion is with a religious Respect 
My Worthy Friend Mr. William 
Blow 12th May 1755.’ The wording 





very unusual, and suggests the possibility of Blow having 
re ied London-printed sheet pothesis which has 
1 maintained as to the muchi-disputed Blow’s Bi , 





J. D. I 


‘“*THE SCOTTISH ADDISON. 
uers of “N. & ().” are, I imag 
uinted with Addison’s admirable paper on 
s kinds of pedants in the Spectator. The 
wing is his definition of the epithet in a wider 


n its general acceptation : 


in€ 





* Pedantry, in the common sense of the word, means 


_|an absurd ostentation of learning, and stiffness of 


phraseology, proceeding from a misguided knowledge of 
books, and a total ignorance of men. But I have often 
thought that we might extend its signification a good 
deal farther, and, in general, apply it to that failing 
which disposes a person to obtrude upon others subjects 
of conversation relating to his own business, studies, or 
amusement.” 


The Spectator, thouch not tly tl first 


periodical of its kind having been preceded by 


| the Tatler, which first appeared in 1709—the year, 


by the way, of Dr. Johnson’s birth, which wa 
thus distinguished by what may truly be termed : 
revolution in modern literature), was the precursoi 
of numerous publications of a similar character, of 
which none were more professed imitators than the 
Mirror ; nd the Lounger, nducted by Henry 
Mackenzie, and publish 1 Edinburgh. Si 


| Walter Scott, in h dedication of tl “first heir 
lof his invention” in the reali 


of prose fiction— 


Waverl y, the forerunner of noble brood ! 

| terms the author of the Man of Feeling, and other 
“tales of sensibil ty.” the ya { h Addison, nd 
the title may be allowed if ervile imitation of 
the literary style of the « f Sir Ro 
| ( eriey ll ol be de ft er t I 

| him to an intelle¢ il le l w } reat 1 al 
| Tt app me, however, that | er 

| far-fetche In Macl a 

ln ‘thing particularly Se | n the contr 

| his literary characterist pre 

lish. Béranger is called the F1 ‘ 
his genius resembled that of tl t- 
tish peasant, while he w ! l. 


*‘A man who has been brought up among books, and | 





to talk of nothing else, is a very indifferent com- 
panion, and what we calla pedant. But, methinks, we 
should enlarge the title, and give it to every one that 
does not know how to think out of his profession and 
particular way of life.” 


e 





Macken e, who wrote fully half a cen 
er Addison, has a pa 
in a paper in the Mirror, which is so 
si in expression that it is difficult to acquit 
him of deliberate plagiarism of the above. He 
says :— 


ssage on the same 











Citizen of the World. He imitated Gold 


Chi Letters in a hort-lived period! il, entitled 
Salmaq li, but the matter w entirely his own, 
nd he ridiculed the foibles of his country 
happily and good-naturedly did the im 


ese philosopher those of the English people. 
Mackenzie, on the other hand, resembled Addison 
only so far as he successfully imitated his style ; 
4 vinality, and 1 


to his 





but, in my opinion, he lacked o 
not to be compared in po 





it of gen 





| illustrious master. But I have no desire to lower 


Mackenzie’s position in English literature. His 
writings are, I fear, but little read now-a-days, and 
scarcely known to the younger generation of 
readers. The test-century is nearly completed, 
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and there is every likelihood that he will ere long 
be forgotten by all but students of our literature. 
It should not be forgotten that Mackenzie was one 
of the first to recognize the poetical genius of 
Burns; and that the critical notice of the first 
volume of Burns’s poems, in the 97th number of 
the Lounger, for December 9, 1786, was from the 
elegant pen of the author of the Man of Feeling. 
This critique (which, by the way, I should like to 
see reprinted, and thus rescued from the oblivion 
of ne gle cted Loungers on old book-stalls) is written 
with considerable judgment and generous candour, 
and was calculated to introduce the gifted plough 
man to the literary and fashionable circles of the 
Scottish capital. At the close of the paper a 
hope is expressed that means might be found to 
render it unnecessary for the poet to “seek under 
« West Indian clime that shelter and support 
which Scotland had deniéd him”; and in all 
human probability, but for Mackenzie’s generous 
pleading in this critique, Britain would have lost 
one of her manliest sons, Scotland her greutest 
poet, and our ballad literature would not now 
include the choice poetry contributed by the genius 
of him 
‘Who walked in glory : 
Beside his plough, along the 1 





Glasgow. 


Trep == Bounp.—Said 
you have visitors in the country, you 
have the Pike Country Ballads, the 


re bound to 


Heathen 


Chinee, and such, on y moking-room table.” 
This American use of the word bound I am sorry 
to see bex oming » common, both in conve rsation 
and in newspapers ; for it “was an excellent good 
word befor it was ill sorted ; therefore vriters had 
need look to a A few days ago I was talking 


with a gipsy from the north of Northumberland. 
He thought I ought to remember the name of the 
squire who was Ma ter of the Hounds in those 
parts some time back, but whose name he had for 
gotten. On my failing to refresh his memory, my | 
friend repeat tedly exclaimed, ** Oh! y 1’re tir d to 
know him, sir.” Now, is this use of tied common 
in Northumberland, or elsewhere ; or was it only 
an affected paraphrase of bound on the part of the 
gipsy ? A. Ferevsson. 


United Service Club, Edinburgh. 


Hucvenots: IrnELAND.—The following is from 
the Belfast Newsletter of 1739 

“ On Saturday last search was made for gunpowder in 
the house of the Widow Guery, whose husband was a 
French Hugonett, and sold gunpowder and shott, in a 
little shop in Christ-Church-Yard ; but the widow being 
a papist, and consequently disqualified for that trade, 
between 20 and 30 pounds weight of gunpowder was 
there seized, and brought to His Majesty's stores, as the 
law directs.” 

W. H. Parrersoy. 


“TEeRRELLA.”—This word, quite new to me, 
occurs in Dyche’s Dictionary, 1773, thus inter- 
preted: “a load-stone made into a globular or 
spherical form, and so posited that its poles, 
equator, c., exactly correspond to the poles, 
equator, &c., of the world.” This is very like 
germ of Professor Barlow’s ingenious contrivance 
of an electro-magnetic sphere to represent the 
polarity of the Earth. s TFT. P. 


SurrotkK Worps.—The following came under 
my notice during a recent visit to Suffolk, and, as 
they are not to be found in the Glossaries by Moon 
and Forby, you may perhaps deem them worthy 
of a corner in “N. & Q.” Bigoty, proud; Bongay, 
horse-chestnut ; Pusket, pod of peas ; Rackstaff, 
idle tale, supe rstition ; Wahpus, mouth ; a con- 
temptuous term, ¢. g., “ Shut up yar great wahpus 
bor,”—an observation I heard addressed to a noisy 
boy. Ch 





Curious Epirarpn InN CLAVERLEY C 
SuropsutreE.—The following extract is from the 
Wol ‘erhamp ton Chronicle, Se ptember 9, in 
paper, by "= me Wolverhampton,” entitle 

‘Wanderings in Shropshire.” He describes the 
fine church (very well known to me) of Claverley, 
Shropshire, and says :— 

‘Amongst the many epitaphs in and around the 
church, that teach the rustic moralist to die, is the 
quaint following, (sic) which is near the communion 
table, in the aisle of the manorial chancel, written 
capitals, on a large blue slab :— 

‘Come, Let Us Go See Mans. But A Fashion, 

Here Dyed One Whilst In His Station, 

Who Journey’d Long, Long Journeys Also March’d, 

Rushing Into Death, Leaving Every Yard 

Near To His Home and Dear Relation, 

Here For To Seat His Habitation. 

This is without either visible date or name, is — ow- 
ledged to be of great antiquity, is so mutilated : 
covered with dust as « nly to be traceable t y black-bal 
and until very recently was supposed by most 
local antiquarians to be part of the churc h.’ 
CuTuBert Bebe. 





EPIGRAM : 
** A learned prelate of this land, 
Thinking to make Religion stand, 
With equall poize on either side, 
A mixture of them thus he try'd: 
An Ounce of Protestant he singleth, 
And then a Dram of Papist mingleth 
With a scruple of the Puritan, 
And boiled them all in his brain-pan 
But when he thought it w' digest 
The scruple troubled all the rest.” 
Who is the author, and who was the prelate ! 
Heylyn, 1656, says that it was made on the oc- 
casion of the controversy about the position of the 
altar, “ or the like occasion.” I5. B 
It would be difficult 


Butier’s “ Huprpras.” 


to speak of any work in more contemptuous terms 
than those which M. Taine has employed in his 
book on English Literature, when treating of Hudi- 
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bras. Voltaire held it in higher estimation, and, 
certainly, Voltaire was a judge of wit. He says: 
“There is one English poem, the title of which is 
Hudibras. I never met with so much wit in one 
single book as this.” 

Dr. Johnson testifies as follows : “ If inexhaust- 
ible wit could give perpetual pleasure, no eye could 
leave half read the works of Butler, for what poet 
has brought together so many remote images so 
happily ?” UNEDA. 

Philadelphia. 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





TRAVELLING TuTorRS IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
Cextury.—In the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth 
few English youths visited the Continent of Europe, 
though many young Scotchmen sought their 
fortunes abroad. Yet soon after the accession of 
James I. to the throne of England, and still more 
after Prince Charles went to Spain, it became the 
fashion in England to look upon “The Grand 
Tour of France and the Giro of Italy” as necessary 
to complete the education of a gentleman. The 
marriage of Charles with Henrietta Maria of 
France gave additional strength to this opinion ; 
and subsequently a desire that they should escape 
from the influence of the Commonwealth, or pro- 
vide for the future by paying court to Charles IL, 
induced hundreds of Englishmen to send their 
children to the Continent, whose grandfathers 
would have thought it almost a sin to have done so. 

Under this new system of education there grew 
l f men known as “travelling tutors,” 
many of whom considerable literary 

juirements, and a knowledge of men and things 
which must have rendered their influence very 
powe rful, for good or evil, over the raw youngsters 
intrusted to their care. I shall, therefore, feel 
much indebted to any person who will point out 
names which I ought to add to the following list 
of tutors of the seventeenth century, who, I believe, 
travelled with their pupils on the Continent of 
Europe : Ascham., Hobbes, Thos. Murray, Robert 
Menteith, Bramhall, Lassels, Sir Leoline Jenkins, 





yp ssessed 


Locke Dryden (?), Richaut, Alexander Gill, 
the Abbé Montague, Sir William Alexander, 
Gailhard, Birch, Gerbier, Raymond, Peacham, 


Warcup, Spon, Wheeler, Howell. 
Rautpu N, JAMEs. 
Ashford, Kent, 


Lorp Cuter Baron WanpEsFrorD.—“ Houghton 
Hall, « set of prints engraved after the most 
capital paintings in the collection of Her Imperial 
Majesty the Empress of Russia, lately in the pos- 





session of the Earl of Orford, at Houghton Hall in 
Norfolk, 1788.” One of the above prints represents 
a middle-aged or elderly figure seated in a chair ; 
according to the letter-press at bottom, he is stated 
to be “ Lord Chief Baron Wandesford.” The Ades 
Walpoliane, a description of the collection, 1752, 
run thus, “ No. 50, Lord Chief Baron Wandesford, 
head of the Castle Comer family.” I have looked 
into a peerage, Burke’s Landed Gentry, Maunder, 
&c., but with no success. Can any of your corre- 
spondents oblige me with information as to this 
person, with any particulars concerning him, or as 
to where any should be sought for, or likely to be 
met with? Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1868, gives a 
heading, “Comer of Fitzhead, county Somerset,” 
but makes no mention of “Castle Comer.” It 
seems, also, there is Wynsford, Somersetshire ; 
Wandesford, Northamptonshire ; Wansford, York- 
shire. Curio. 


PortuGcvuese Corn.—A relative of mine has in 
her possession a small coin, apparently of brass, 
rather larger, and somewhat lighter, than an Eng- 
lish half-sovereign. On the obverse is a bust of a 
man, the right side shown, laurel-crowned, and 
with long hair, and the legend “ JoANNES V D G 
PORT REX 1748.” This is evidently John V., the 
spendthrift King of Portugal, the builder of 
Mafra, the Chapel of St. John the Baptist, and 
other works, and predecessor of the monarch 
Joseph, to whom the celebrated Marquis of Pombal 
was minister. On the reverse are the words, in 
English, “‘ NINE SHILLINGS,” in two lines right 
across the coin, and in letters about one-eighth of 
an inch long. The edge is rudely roughed rather 
than milled. Can any of your readers tell me 
what this coin is ? 





| 
| 


have in my possession 


| 


In the Mémoires du Marquis de Pombal there is 
mention made of a statement that John V.’s 
treasury was so depleted that some members of 
the royal family received their stipends in copper. 
Were coins of this sort made specially for them ? 
The English sovereign is, at the present day, a 
le val tender, and, practic ally, the only gold coin in 
use, in Portugal. 

Cyprian A. G. Briper, R.N. 
Wuo wrote “Tue Burrerrty’s Batt” ?--I 
a well-preserved copy of the 
first edition of The Butterfly’s Ball (Harris, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, Jan. 1st, 1807). On the paper 
cover is printed, “Said to be written for the use 
of his children. By Mr. Roscoe.” 

In the Recollections of Mrs. Somerville mention 
is made by her of Miss Catharine Fanshawe as 
the authoress of the charad on the letter “‘ H,” 
and, if I am not mistaken, of The Butterfly’s Ball. 
Many years ago, I remember seeing it ascribed to 
the pen of “the Princess Mary” (afterwards 
Duchess of Gloucester). Can any correspondent 
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of “N. & Q.” throw further light on the subject ? 
My copy is what I fancy would be described as 
quarto duodecimo. There is no letter-press. It 
has fourteen illustrations (with the words above 
them) and a title-page, all copper-plate. The 
cover alone is printed, and has two woodcuts of a 
butterfly and a grasshopp r. This elegant little 
work was the forerunner of several others. I have 
early copies of The P ck at Home and The 
Lion’s Masquerade, both by —_ Lady.” Were 
these Miss Fanshawe’s, though I think they were 
ttributed to a Mrs. Dorset ? Z. 7 


Surorsnire Witis.—lIt is stated in Suns’s 
Manual, “that there are no less than 372 courts | 
if peculiars throughout this country where wills 
are preserved.” Will some one kindly give me : 
list of the places where Shropshire wills may be 
found ? X. 





“Tam 0’ SHANTER,” AND “SoutTer Jounny.” 
Where are the original figures of them which were 
exhibited in London in 1826? Ss. N. 

“PLURIMA GEMMA LATET.”—Where are these 
Latin lines (5 §S. ii. 54) to be found ? 

STEPHEN JACKSON. 


IpomeA Qvamoc.it.—In Hindu mythology, 
h 3, perhaps the most delicate ly beautiful of all 
tl Tpomeas, is sacred to Kan a, the cod of love, 
ind I imagine that the first syllable of the specific 
name of the plant is thus derived ; but I can 
make nothing of the second, +. é. oclit. Can any 
correspondent oblige me by explaining ? Not 
possessing a Hindustani dictionary, I do not know 
having forgotten) whether Kama is spelt with 
Quarif, Karif,* or Khya. S. 


A RULZIEMENTS.”—I find this word in Bisho 


p 


Hall’s Contemplations, bk. xx. contem. 2. It i 
not in Bailey nor in Kersey. What does it mean ? 


Whence is itderived? The passage stands thus : 

‘So do they haste to proclaim Jehu, that they scarce 
stay to snatch up their garments, which they had, per- 
haps, left behind them for speed, had they not meant, 
with these rich abulziements, to garnish a state for their 
new sovereign,” &c 





Bishop Hall’s writings are worthy of study, were 
it only to observe his quaint language and meta- 
phors, and to find obsolete words,—words and 
metaphors perhaps existing then only in East 
Anglia. Thus, in the same Contemplation in 
which we find this word “abulziement,” we have, 
“ Nothing is more dangerous than to be imped in 
a wicked family,”—where “imped” means either 
“ orafted” or inserted as a new feather into the 
quill of an old one cut off, the quill still remaining 





If Kama be spelt with this letter, a very curious 
question might be started—if not already mooted—as to 
the derivation of the word. I should be glad to know | 
whether the subject has been investigated. 


attached to the bird’s wing. In the next Con- 
templation we have, “ Our entireness with wicked 
men feoffs us both in their sins and judgments,” 
In the same we have, “ Fear affrights itself rather 
than it will want bugs of terror.” Here “ bugs” 
is used as in the old translation of Ps. xci. 5. 
E. L. BLENKINsopp. 

An Otp Sonc.—Can any of your contributors 
give me information whereby I may obtain a copy 
of a song, of which the only words | remember 
are ;: 
* Let lords and fine ladies look round them and see 

If e’er one amang them is blither than me; 

I sit at my wheelie and sing through the day, 

And ‘ 

Sae twirl the round wheelie, I see how things turn, 

And I think it a folly for mortals to mourn; 

If we wadna mak’ grief about trifles sae sma’, 

The world wad run smoothly round round with us a’.’ 
Somewhere occurs the line 

“ The spoke that’s at bottom comes upmost again.” 

As I am anxious to obtain a copy of the song 
above alluded to, I am willing to pay any reason- 
able price to get it. W. O. Craw. 

Herald Office, Dumfries. 


Arcupisnor Trexison.—Was he in early lif 
incumbent of Cottenham, Cambridge and, 
if so, by whom was he presented to that rectory ! 


N. 5. 


ARISTOTLE ON Dancinc AND Poretry.—Will 
any of your learned correspondents give me the 
exact reference to the passage in Aristotle where 


he classes dancing and poetry toge ther ? 





Ropert Herrick’s verses “To Anthea” com- 
mence as follows : 
“‘ Bid me to live, and I will live 
Thy Protestant to be.” 
What does he mean here by the word “ Protestant” 
C. D. 


Mary pve Braosr.—Will some genealogical 
contributor to “ N. & Q.” kindly inform me wh« 
this most puzzling lady was the daughter of? I 
have collected much concerning her from the 
Record Office, but at prese nt a correct solution of 
her parentage is as unknown to me as possible, 
and I am beginning to think that she was nota 
De Braose by birth at all, but that she must have 
married a De Braose during the interval between 
her marriage with Ralph de Cobham and her 
subsequent one with Thomas de Brotherton. She 
appears to have been a great acquirer of property, 
but to have possessed none of her own inheritance. 
[I am led to the above conjecture from some of the 
inquisitions on her death, where it is stated “ that 
Thomas de Brotherton, after the death of his first 
wife Alice, married Mary de Brewes, his second 
wife.” At the end of the inquisitions on the 
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property held by her in dower are two documents, 
showing the partition made on her death between 

Walter Lord de Manny and Margaret his wife, 

ind William de Ufford and Joan his wife, daughter 

of Alice, which Margaret and Alice were daughters 

yf Thomas de Brotherton. D. C. E. 
5, The Crescent, Bedford. 


VariA.—Who was Elizabeth Fell? She is men- 
tioned in Allibone’s Dictionary as author of poems, 
London, 1771, 1774, 1777. 

Can any of the contributors to “ N. & Q.” tell 
me anything of Schomberg’s letter to Lord Shel- 
burne, published, I think, in 1767? What was its 
subject / 

Where can I find any account of the old Dukes 
if Cleeves, their pedigre Cc, | W hat crest, arms, 
und motto did they bear? 


Who were the Barons de Buchold, and where 


an I find any account of them ? Orro. 
Herpert anpd I. L.—Is l be glad of in- 
formation respecting these artists of f the s venteenth 


or eighteenth century. The former is said to hay 
xecuted a medallion portrait of Oliver Cromwell ; 
and the initials I. L. are found upon a small por- 
trait seal of the same person. 

Henry W. Hewnrrey. 


5, Queen Anne’s Gate, 8. W. 


*MaArsHALATE.”—May I be 
yrotest inst the use of this edhe US, UNMeaning 
designation of the present French Government, 
wiopted by su h respect ble pa pers as the Daily 
News and the Spectator, and applied by the latter 
J lso ? “ Septer nnate,” though 
lecidedly weak, is in one point descriptive of the 
vernm nt, and so far is apeuer to “* Marshalate,” 


1+ ntar 
illowe i tO enter a 


18) to Spal in a 








which expresses nothing more 1 a purely adven- 

l imstane mnected with the President. 
As well oe the Government of the United 
States under Grant be called a “ Generalate,” or 
he civic government of London be denominated, 
vccording to the worshipful c mpany t which the 


Lord Mayor for the time being belong 1, a “ Fish- 
mongerate” or “ Spectaclemakerate,” or a 
such absurdity. 

Has the word ever been used in the same w 
in France since Macmahon’s accession to power ! 
Littré gives Maréchalat, assigning to it only the 
simple meanings, “ Dignité, charge de maréchal.” 

Put LIST 


ny other 





“Cuitp RoLAND TO THE DARK TOWER CAME. 
—What is the meaning of this line in Edgar’s 
song in Lear (Act iii. sc. iv. ad finem)? Is there 
any legend.to which it refers? Mr. Browning 
has founded a somewhat remarkable poem on it, 
which seems to point to the existence of something 
of that kind. J. B. Dovetas. 
Glasgow. 








“Hocmany.”—Having heard some discussion 
lately as to the right spelling of this word (a 
usage described in the second volume of Hone’s 
Every-Day Book), some maintaining that the cor- 
rect word is “Hugmany,” I should be much 
obliged by any information on the subject. 

H. C. B. 

Avtrnors WANTED.— 

Avon: a Poem in three parts. Birmingham, printed 
by John Baskerville, 1758, pp. 78. 

The History of Ayder-Ali-Khan, Nabob Bahader; or, 
New Memoirs concerniug the East Indies, with Historical 
Notes by M. M. D. L. T. 2 vols. 8vo., pp. 254, 198. 
London, J. Johnson, 72, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1784. 

A Short History of English Transactions in the East 
Indies. Cambridge, J. Ahnon, 1776. 

Memoirs of C. M. Talleyrand de Perigord, Private and 
Public Life, Intrigues in Boudoirs as well as in Cabinets. 
2 vols. Svo., pp. 401. John Murray, 1805, By the Author 
of the Re volutionary Plutarch. 

Ricuarp HemMMING. 

Mus. Lib., Warrington. 


ARrMORIAL.—Engraved on an old sun-dial, in a 
garden in Hambledon, Hampshire, are the follow- 
ing coats of arm 1) argent, a chevron engrailed 
gules between mullets pierced vert; (2) argent, 
barry of four, vert. The house and property 
belonged, in 1651, to Mr. Thomas Symonds, who 
sheltered King Charles II. for one night in it 
(13th Oct.) on his flight from Worcester. From 
the Symonds family it passed through the Conduit, 
Hyde, and Seymour (Lord Hugh) families, to the 
present possessors in 1798. The sun-dial has been 
there since that time. To what families do the 
coats of arms belong ? B. L. 


Replies. 
ABBREVIATED PLACE-NAMES. 
5 S. i. 146 ; ii. 93.) 


Many numbers of “N. & Q.” might be easily 
filled with examples of this kind. <A few of the 
most prominent instances within my own know- 
ledge will serve to show how common the practice 
is. In my own district of East Anglia, for 
instance, we have Hunston for Hunstanton, 
Haisbro’ for Happisburgh, and Mauby for Mautby 
wr Maltby. The little village of Blunderstone, on 
the borders of Suffolk, where David Copperfield 
passed the earliest days of his childhood, is in- 
variably pronounced Blunston. Alnesborne, also 
in Suffolk, is known as Alborne. Berwick Berners, 
in Essex, is contracted into Bernes. In Kent, I 
found Womenswold for Wilmingswold. In Wilt- 
shire, the parish in which the famous Druidical 
remains of Avebury aye Abury) are 
situated was ori; ginally called Aml rosebury ; it is 
now spelt Ambr sbury, and pronounced Amesbury. 
I may as well take this opportunity of calling at- 
tention to an absurd error, which I noticed some 
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years ago in The English Counties Delineated, 
where Moule confuses Stonehenge with the less- 
known but far more extensive remains at Ambres- 
bury ; they are many miles distant from each 
other, and very different in character. I know few 
recognized books of reference wherein a more 
bountiful harvest of blunders may be reaped than 
the work above named. In the same county, 
Ludgershall is Luggershall, and Heytesbury often 
Hatchbury. In Gloucestershire, Cirencester is 
Cicester. In Devonshire, Bathampton is Bampton. 
In Cornwall, Lostwithiel is commonly pronounced 
as if written Lost-with-all. During my geological 
rambles, I have found, in several counties, Overton 
on the maps, and Orton in the mouths of the 
people ; indeed, most pedestrians must have ex- 
perienced a difficulty in making the peasantry un- 
derstand the names of places when pronouncing 
them as they are printed on the maps. I once 
wanted to find Stanton St. John in Oxfordshire, 
and the man to whom I applied declared em- 
phatically that he had lived in the neighbourhood, 
man and boy, for over fifty years, and had never 
“’eerd tell o’ the plaace.” However, after several 
vigorous efforts on my part, a light dawned upon 
him, and we eventually came to the conclusion 
that the village in which he had spent all the days 
of his life was the very place I was asking for; but 
I can think of no combination of letters which will 
convey any idea of his version of the name. I will 
only add one more instance, which occurs in Cum- 
berland, and is, perhaps, the most unaccountable 
transformation of all_—Burgh-on-the-Sands, where 
the first Edward died, is invariably pronounced as 
if it rymed or rhymed with “ rough.” 
C. FauLtke-Wat ine. 


It is odd that this subject, mooted by me un- 
successfully a whole volume ago, should have been 


taken up now. Encouraged by such a mark of 


public favour, I beg to add to my former note the 
following list, which, for the most part, I owe to 
certain unknown correspondents. 


Agmondisham, Amersham (Bucks); Alfreton, Offerton 
(Derbyshire) ; Binkknoll, Binoll (Wilts) ; Brewood, Brood 
(Staffordshire) ; Cawarden, Carden (Cheshire); Euxton, 
Exton (Lancashire) ; Foxcote, Foscote (Bucks) ; Harin- 
gay, Hornsey (Middlesex) ; Kington, Kineton (Warwick- 
shire); Mildenhall, Minall (Wilts) ; Nutshalling, Nursling 
(Hants); Radcliff, Ratley (Bucks); Ruislip, Ruslip, 
(Middlesex) ; Sawbridgeworth, Sapsworth ; Shaftesbury, 
Shaston (Wilts); Shalstone, Shawson (Bucks and Oxon) ; 
Silverstone, Silston and Silson, (Northants); St. Ann’s 
Hill, Tawn Hill (Wilts); St. Botolph’s Claydon, Bottle 
Claydon (Bucks); Totland, Tolland (Isle of Wight) ; 
Waverham, Wareham (Cheshire); Worksop, Worsop 
(Notts) ; Wyrardisbury, Wraysbury (Bucks). 

A. J. M. 

Temple, 


The following occur to me in addition to those 
mentioned by Mr. Munsy. Where the abbrevia- 





tion is used both orally and in writing, I have pre- 
fixed an asterisk to the name :— 

Alnwick, Annik (Northumberland); * Brecknock, Bre- 
con (Brecknock) ; * Brighthelmstone, Brighton (Sussex) ; 
* Chapel Allerton, Chapeltown (Yorkshire) ; Chalvington, 
Chanton (Sussex); *Crediton, Kirton (Devonshire) ; 
*Kingston-upon-Hull, Hull (county of itself); Laun- 
ceston, Lannston (Cornwall); * Moor Allerton, Moor- 
town (Yorkshire); Penrith, Perith (Cumberland); *St, 
Botolph’s, Buttels (Sussex) ; Selmeston, Simpson (Sussex), 

Besides these, ought not Gloucester, Southwark, 
Southwell, Worcester, and other similar towns, to 
come under the head of places whose names are 
abbreviated in speaking ? T. M. Fatrow. 

Chapel Allerton, Leeds. 


Alveston, Oleston (Gloucestershire); Mildenhall, 
Minall (Wiltshire) ; Bagworthy, Badgery (Devon). 
Brighton is only a short form for Brighthelm- 
stone. Fama, 
Oxford. 


East Garston, Argason (Berks) ; Linkenholt, Nignowl 
(Hants). 
HERBERT RANDOLPH. 


Affebridge, Abridge (Essex); Erdington, Yenton 
(Warwickshire); Folkestone, Foison; Happisburgh, 
Haisboro’ (Norfolk); Heveningham, Heningham (Suf- 
folk); Plaistow, Plahstow (Essex); Solihull, Sillil 
(Warwickshire) ; Southall, Suthal; Uttoxeter, Uxeter 
or Ucheter or Utseter (Staffordshire). 

J ABEZ. 

Athenzeum Club. 


I send the following from Shropshire : Ratling- 
hope, Ratchup ; Pontesbury, Ponsbury ; Pontes- 
ford, Ponsert; Cardeston, Carson; Condover, 
Cundor ; Pulverbach, Powderhitch (this is a cor- 
ruption rather than an abbreviation, but the 
similarity of the first two syllables in each makes 
it doubtful which was the original spelling) ; 
Nobold, Nobut ; Eardiston, Yarson ; Albrighton, 
Aberton. Also, Audlem, Aulum (Cheshire) ; and 
Brewood, Brood > Walsall, Wassle 4 and Wednes- 
bury, Wedgebury (Staffordshire). W. #H. 

Shrewsbury. 

Towcester, Towster (Northants) ; Turweston, Tusson 
(Bucks); Eversley, Imley (Northants); Hempton, a 
hamlet of Deddington, Yum (Oxfordshire). 

Witiiam WIvxe. 

Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


To Mr. Munsy’s list of the above, the following, 
which I have picked up in my rambles, may be 
added :— 

Abergavenny, Abergenny (Monmouthshire); Ben- 
sington, Benson (Oxon); Bicester, Bister (Oxon); 
Brightingsea, Brittlesea and Bricklesea (Essex) ; Chert- 
sey, Chessey (Surrey) ; Daventry, Daintry (Northampton- 
shire) ; Devilstone, Dilston (Northumberland) ; Idelstree, 
Elstree (Middlesex and Herts); Overton Longueville, 
Long Orton (Hunts); Sawbridgeworth, Sabsworth 
(Essex); Towcester, Towster (Northamptonshire) ; 
Wymondham, Wyndham (Norfolk) ; Wyrardisbury, 
Wraysbury (Middiesex) ; Yealhampton, Yealmpton (De- 
vonshire). 
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To which may be added the more popular 
Gloster (Gloucester); Worster (Worcester) ; 
Froster (Frocester) ; Chostre (Cholcestre), &c. 

W. Puituirs. 


I beg to add a few specimens from Scotland :— 

Anstruther, Anster ; Auchtermuchty, Muchty; Ben- 
dochy, Benethy; Ballingry, Bingry; Borrowstownness, 
Boness; Cambusnethan, Cumnethan; Culross, Cuross ; 
Edinburgh, Embro; Kilconquhar, Kineuchar; Kil- 
marnock, Killie; Kingoldrum, Kingothrum; Methven, 
Meffan; St. Madoes, Simedores; St. Ninian’s, St. 
Ringens ; Yetholm, Yetum. 

CHARLES RoGERs. 
Grampian Lodge, Forest Hill, 8.E. 


Permit me to mention a few peculiarities in the 
local pronunciation of some American place-names. 
Cincinnati and Indianapolis are generally mis- 
pronounced Cincinnatta and Indianopolis. New 
Orleans becomes a trisyllable, Newerleens. As for 
Arkansas, it is yet in doubt whether the proper 
pronunciation is as written, Ar-kan’-sas, or 
Ark’-an-saw.’ Several Congresses ago, the two 
senators from that State held opposing views on 
this question, and the Vice-President gracefully 
solved the difficulty by always recognizing one as 
“ The Senator from Ark’-an-saw, ” and the other as 
“The Senator from Ar-kan’-sas.” 

J. Branper MATTHEWS. 

Lotos Club, New York. 

[We shall forward direct all further communications 
on this subject to A. J. M.] 





Tue Capirat or Kent (5 §. ii. 289.)—Maid- 
stone formerly was of little repute. The assizes 
were formerly held at East Greenwich, Dartford, 
Milton next Gravesend, Sevenoaks, Rochester, 
Maidstone, and Canterbury; but during the reign 
of Richard II. they were most frequently held at 
Canterbury, and it was one of the grievances of 
Jack Cade and his followers (A.D. 1450), that they 
had to travel from the farthest part of west Kent 
into the east to attend the sessions of the peace, 
“causing men some 5 days’ journey,” and they 
desired “that for the better administration of 
justice the county should be divided into 2 parts.” 
—Weald of Kent, vol. ii. p. 384. After the Re- 
storation the town of Maidstone became the assiz 
town, and as the assizes ceased to be held at 
Canterbury, Maidstone must be considered the 
county town for all civil purposes. Canterbury 
was made by Edward IV. a county per se, and is 
quite exempt from all the jurisdiction of the 
county of Kent. Rochester also isa city. Can- 
terbury for all ecclesiastical purposes may claim 
to be the capital of Kent, and for all civil purposes 
Maidstone is the county town of Kent. 1 do not 
know that I can better define these two places, 
If I were asked only which is the capital of Kent, 
Maidstone or Canterbury? I should answer Can- 


terbury. Lewin says Canterbury has been the 
capital of Kent from the time of the Romans. 
Ashford. Rost. Fur.ey. 


Extra Prorvuse Depications (5 §. i. 164.)— 
D’Israeli, in his Curiosities of Literature (§ Dedi- 
cations), mentions other instances of authors who 
“ carried literary mendicity pretty high.” 

I possess a volume that might also be cited as 
a further example. It is a somewhat extraordinary 
book, entitled “ Nec inter Vivos, nec inter Mortuos, 
Neither amongst the Living, nor amongst the 
Dead. Or an Improvement of the Sea, upon the 
Nine Nautical Verses in the 107 Psalm.” By 
Daniel Pell, Preacher of the Word. Lond., 1659, 
8vo. It is first inscribed :— 

“To the Right Honourable John Lord Desborough, 
one of his Highnesses most Honourable Privy Council. 
George Lord Munk, Governour of Scotland, and sole 
Commander of all the Forces in it. George Lord Mount- 
ague, General for the Narrow-Seas ; and George Askew, 
Knight, and General fo. the Northern-Seas. To the 
Right Honourable Commissioners for the Navy, and 
Admiralty of England, Colonel Edward Salmon, Col. 
John Clerk, Col. Robert Beak, Esquires,” &e. 

He acquaints “my Lords and Gentlemen” of 
the precedent of St. Luke, who dedicated his 
Gospel and Acts to “that honourable and noble 
person, Theophilus”; says that his “ worthless 
yet painful piece” was written entirely at sea, 
and gives them to “understand how hard it was 
to write.” After a further dedication “to the 
Right Worshipful Mr. Matthew Giley, Esq.,” 
there follow three s parate dedications to mem- 
bers of the Hungarford family, the author, who 
writes from “ my study at my Lady Hungarford’s, 
in Hungarford House, upon the Strand,” being, 
apparently, a dependant upon it. (1). “To the 
much Honoured, Vertuous, and most worthy Lady, 
the Lady Margaret Hungarford, Wife to the Right 
Worshipful Sr. Edward Hungarford, now de- 
ceased”; (2). “To the Right Worshipful Mr. 
Henry Hungarford, Esquire, and one of the Mem- 
bers of the Honourable House of Parliament” ; 
and (3) “To the Right Worshipful Mr. Giles 
Hungarford, Esquire.” 

An epistle then succeeds, addressed “To all 
the honest, Godly, sober, pious, and Religious Sea- 
Captains, whether within or without the Common- 
wealth of England.” We have next “The Epistle 
to the Christian Readers, whether at Sea or on 
Land.” After one more address to the “ Reader,” 
and a long “ Procemium,” the author strikes sail, 
and falls to his subjeet. The volume itself is a 
remarkable production, and is not altogether un- 
worthy the attention of those who are seeking to 
ameliorate their condition that “do business in 
great waters.” J. E. Barrey. 








In1co Jones AND Puiuip, EARL oF PEMBROKE 
5t §. ii. 207.)\—The Philip, Earl of Pembroke, 








who made the MS. notes on a copy of Stonehenge 
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Restored, by Inigo Jones, was most probably the | Estate I give to my Eldest Son, charging him on my 


one to whom an extraordinar 
which I give below, is attrib mm | [ copied it from 
a broadside bound up into a volume, with other 
broadsides, and with pamphlets, &c., which volume 
was in the library at West Dean House, Chichester, 
a library that was sold by auction last year: 

“ The last will and testament of the Earl of Pe mbroke 

**T, Philip late Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, 
now Knight for the County of Berks being (as I am told) 
very weak in Body. but of perfect Memory; for I re- 
member this time Five Years I gave the casting Voice 
to dispatch old Canterbury; and this time Two years I 
voted no Address to be made to my Master; and this 
time Twelve Moneth saw him brought to the Block; yet 
because Death doth threaten and stare upon me (who 
still have obeyed all those that threatened me) I now 
make my last Will and Testament. 

“Tmprimis, For my Soul, I confess I have heard very 
much of Souls, but what they are, or whom they are for, 
God knows, I know not; they tell me now of another 
World, where I never was, nor do I know one foot of the 
way thither. While the King stood I was of his Religion, 
made my Son wear a Cassock, and thought to make him 
a Bishop; then came the Scots, and made me a Pres- 
byterian ; and since Cromwell entered I have been an 
Independent. These (I believe) are the Kingdom's Thr e 
Estates, and if any of these can save a Soul, I may claim 


y will, a copy of 





one; therefore if my Executors do find I have a sal, I | 


give it to him, that gave it to me. 

“Ttem, I give my Body, for I cannot keep it; you see 
the Chirurgeon is tearing off my Flesh; therefore bury 
me (I have Church Lands enough) but do not lay me in 
the Church Porch, for I was a Lord, and would not be 
buried where Colonel Pride was born. 

“Item, my Will is that I have no Monument, for then 
I must have Epitaphs and Verses, but all my Life long 
{ have had too much of them. 

“Item, I give my Dogs (the best Curs that Man laid 
Leg o're) to be divided among the Council of State. 
Many a fair Day have I followed my Dogs, and followed 
the State both Night and Day; went whither they sent 
me, sat where they bid me, sometimes with Lords, some- 
times with Commons, and now can neither go nor sit; 
yet whatever becomes of me, let my poor Dogs not want 
their Allowance, nor come within the Ordinance of One 
Meal a Week. 

**Item, I give Two of my best Saddle Horses to the 
Earl of Denbigh, for I fear ere long his own Legs will 
fail him; but the tallest and strongest in all my Stables 
I give to the Academy, as a Vaulting-Horse for tall 
Lovers of Vertue. All my other Horses, I give to my 
Lord Fairfax, that when Cromwell and the States take 
away his Commission, he may have some Horse to com- 
mand. 

“Item, I give my Hawks to the Earl of Carnarvon; 
his Father was Master of the Hawks to the King, and he 
has Wit so like his Father, that I begg’d his Wardship, 
lest he in time should do so by me. 

“Item, 1 give all my Deer to the Earl of Salisbury, 
who I know will preserve them, because he denied the 
King a Buck out of his own Parks. 

“ Item, I give my Chaplains to the Earl of Stamford, 
in regard he never used to have any but his Son the 
Earl Grey, who being both Spiritual and Carnal, may 
beget more Monsters 

“ Item, I give nothing to the Lord Say, which Legacy 
I give him, knowing he will bestow it on the Poor. 

“Item, To the Countesses (my Sister and my Wife) I 
now give leave to enjoy their Estates; but my own 





Blessing to follow the Advice of Michael Oldsworth ; for 
though [I have had 30,000/. per annum, yet I die not in 
Debt above 80,0002. 

“Ttem, Because I threatened Sir Henry Mildmay, but 
did not beat him, I give Fifty Pounds to the Footman 
that Cudgel’d him. 

“Item, my Will is, that the said Sir Harry, shall not 
meddle with my Jewels; I knew him when he served 
the Duke of Buckingham, and since how he handled the 
Crown Jewels; for both which Reasons, I do now name 
him the Knave of Diamonds. 

‘Item, To Tom May (whose Pate I broke heretofore 
at a Masque) I give Five Shillings. I intended him more, 
but all that have seen his History of the Parliament, 
think Five Shillings too much. 

“Item, To the Author of the Libel against Ladies (called 
News from the Exchange) I give 3d. for inventing a 
more obscene way of scribbling than the World yet 
knew; but since he throws what’s rotten and false on 
divers Names of Unblemished Honour, I leave his Pay- 
ment to the Footman that paid Sir Harry Mildmay’s 
Arrears, to teach him the difference betwixt Wit and 
Dirt, and to know Ladies that are Noble and Chast, from 
downright Roundheads. 

“Item, I give back to the Assembly of Divines, their 
Classical, Provincial, Congregational, National, which 
words I have kept at my own Charge above Seven Years, 
but plainly find they ’l never come to good. 

“Ttem, As I restore other Men’s Words, so I give 
Lieutenant General Cromwell one word of mine, because 
hitherto he never kept his own. 

“Ttem, to all the Citizens of London, to all Presby- 
terians, as well as Cavaliers, I give advice to look to their 
Throats, for by order of the States, the Garrison at 
Whitehall have all got Ponyards, and for New Light 
bought Dark Lanthorns. 

“Item, I give all my Speeches to these Persons fol- 
lowing: viz. That Speech which I made in my own 
Defence when the Seven Lords were accused of High 
Treason, I give to Sergeant Wild, that hereafter he may 
know what is Treason, and what is not. And the Speech 
I made Extempore to the Oxford Scholars, I give to the 
Earl of Manchester, Speaker pro tempore to the House 
of Peers, before it’s Reformation, and Chancellour pro 
tempore of Cambridge University, since it's Reformation. 

Sut my Speech at my Election (which is my Speeen 
without an Oath) I give to those that take the Engage 
ment, because no Oath has been able to — them All 
my other Speeches (of what Colour soever) I give to the 
Academy, to help Sir Balthazar’s Art of We ll Speaking. 

“Item, I give up the Ghost. 

“ Concordat cum Originali. 
“ Nathaniel Brent.” 


H. A. Sr. J. M. 


Devonsnire Sayine (2™ §, ii, 246.) —“ That’s 
extra, as the old woman said when she saw Kerton.” 
This ancient note, contributed by the Rev. W. 
Fraser some ei; chte en years ago, —— never to 
have been satisfac torily explained ; but I think the 
drift of the saying may be arrived at without much 
difficulty. The name of Exeter city is commonly 
pronounced “ Extra” by the peasant population of 
Devon; at all events in some of the north-western 
districts of the county. We may fairly conclude, 
therefore, that the old lady referred to was making 
her way, for the first time in her life, to her county 
town, and having reached the grand old church at 
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Kerton (( ‘rediton), which seemed a ve ry ci ithedral 
to her wondering eyes, she admiringly exclaimed | - 
“That’s Extra!” concluding, for the — 
that her pilgrimage was at an end, only to fin | 
las! that she had still some eight miles “ extr: ” 


to trudge. T. Hueues, F.S.A. P 





Chester. 


“What 1s A Pounp?” 


generally erstood 





no difficulty surround 
L 


this question of Sir R. Peel’s now. A pound is 


ni | 


- 9-9 


coin made of 5 dwts. 3°274 grains of gold 22 carats 

lopted by the Bullion Report 
de to the House of Commons by a Special | 

Committ WituiaAmM Boop. 
Liver 


“Down with THE Mua; or, Reasons Fé 


SuPPRESSING THE 


fine, and this was 





Mvuc-Hovsg,” 
287.)—This refers, perhaps, to the Mug-House 
Club in Salisbury Court, for pulling down which 
some boys were hanged. The mug-houses of Lon- | 
don and Westminster are fully and amusingly | 
lescribed by the author of A Journey thro th | 
ngland in 1724, and his account of them is 
cted in my Popular Music of he Oli len Time, 
i. or’ Perhaps the following part of it may 
suffi rW.E. A.A: 


ug-h 


&e. (5% S. in 





’ yuse clubs in Long Acre, Cheapside, 
where gentlemen, lawyers, and tradesmen, used to meet 
in a great room, seldom under a hundred. They had a 
president, who sate in an arm-chair some steps higher 
f tl pany, to keep the whole room 
} oY + } ‘ . 
1¢ time at the lower end 
7 now and ° en, one or other of 











i rank u 
separate mug, which 
» as it was brought in; 
ed, as from a coffee-house. 
‘The rooms were always so diverted with song 
drinking r 1 1 one table to another, to one anot 
ealths t there was no room for anything that could 

sour the conversation.” 


On the acces 











embers introdt political songs. They were | 
ned by ve he nent p irti ins, rea ly on all o 
sions to unite for the suppression of mobs on the 








ypposite side. Many an encounter they had, and 
many were the riots, t ill at last the club 3; were 
it down by Act of Parliament. A collection of 
1ug-house songs was printed in the early part of 

‘y, from which a few were transferred | 
to my collection. Wma. CHAPPELL. 





Tue Rev. Tuomas Gaps (5 §, ii. 249.)—The 
“curious tracts,” whose titles T. R. wishes to 
learn, are probably contained in the following 
work :— 

“Finis Pyramidis; or, Disquisitions concerning” The 
Antiquity and Scientific End of the great Pyramid of 
Giza, or ancient Memphis, in Egypt, and of the first 
Standard of Linear Measure. Also, a Complete Descrip- 


| living. His Bible is still said to be 
| family relic in the possession of Dr. William 


tion of Solomon’s Temple, of which the True Dimensions 

&e.]. And, Architectural Discussions on Sundry 
Controverted Documents of Vitruvius. The Canon of 
ascertained. .. . [&« sy the Rev 





ymas G =f b 
* How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 
Whose .. . [Xe.]},’ 
Congreve’s Mourn. Br. 
Retford: printed by W. Peart; sold by Mr. Taylor, 
9, High Holborn; . [&e.], and the country Book- 


sellers. 1806.’ 
Pp. 284 and 8, at the end, g the “ List 
of Subscribers.” The Duke of ] Norf folk is down 


for “4 F ne Copic 3.” The book is dedicated to 
His Grace in an “epistle” dated “ Worksop, 
November 30, 1805.” Some copi have not the 
imprint “ Retford, 1806,” but London, published 


| by the aforesaid Mr. Taylor, without any date. 


Sparks HenpERSON WILLIAMS. 


He is described as of “ Retford, Notts,” in the 
Biographic Dict., 1816, and the only work men- 
tioned is his Finis Pyramidis, published in 1806. 
When did he die? Otrpuar Hamst. 





Jonn Hoorer, Bisnop or Griovcester (5 
S. ii, 229.)—There are descendants of his now 


treasured 


Hooper, of Cheltenham. W. F.P. 
Wootton Basset. 


Srr Francis Swirt (5 §. ii. 268.)—The son of 
my line al ancestor, Sir Robe rt Swift, was created 
by James I. Viscount Carlingford. Dying with- 
out issue male—his daughter or sister (I have not 
our pedigree at hand) had married the Earl of 
Dumfries, the ancestor of the present Marquis 
of Bute—the viscountcy fell into abeyance till as- 

the : 


|! sumed de jure by Godwin Swift, the grandfather 


of the oung inheritor of the fam ly estates, @X- 
cepting “hal only in Herefordshire, which, more 
than two hundred years ago, had been entailed on 
the second branch of our family, and possessed by 
Sir Edward Swift, who is chronicled among the 
county magnates at some esp ial assemblage. 
How it was reduced by the extreme loyalty of the 
reverend Thomas Swift, and requited by the 
sensual and selfish heir of the Martyr-King, need 
not recapitulation. 

The proximity of date and the comitial identity 
lead - to suggest “Sir Francis” being a mis- 
nomer of “Sir Ldward Swift.” Assuredly the 
prenomen “ Francis” appears in no —_ of our 
genealogy ; neither did I ever hear it mentioned 
among us. About fifty years ago a Sir Somebody 
Swift was Sheriff of London. He had been a shoe- 
maker, and, for aught I know, was christened 
“ Francis.” Be that as it may, the sutor ultra 
crepidam was not of our family. 

While on this subject, 1 beg a small space 
wherein to correct my own hasty and heedless 
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lapsus calami (5 S. ii. 33),—the aid presented by 
my ancestor having been three hundred (not 
thousand) broad pieces to his sovereign; and a 
lapsus preli, for “ residence” read residue. 
EpmunpD LENTHALL SwIFTe. 


A Sryeutar Lease (5 §. ii. 249.)—There is 
nothing unusual in a lease being granted to one 
man for the life of another, pur auter vie, as it is 
called. The order for the production of the chil- 
dren was probably made under the provisions of 
statute 6 Ann. c. 18. It is therein enacted that 
any person, having a claim in expectancy upon 
the determination of an estate pur auter vie, may, 
upon affidavit that he has cause to believe that 
cestut que vie (i.e. the person for whose life the 
estate was granted) is dead, or that his death is 
concealed, obtain an order from the Lord Chan- 
cellor for the production of such cestut que vie. If 
the order is not complied with, then cestui que vic 
is to be taken to be dead. Mippie Tempiar. 

Bradford. 


This is a curious heading to an inquiry about 
an ordinary ecclesiastical lease for three lives, of 
which there were thousands by bishops and pre- 
bendaries until recent legislation. W. G. 


Jouet pvE Tornes (5% §. ii. 268.)—The Exon 
Domesday contains numerous entries regarding 
the possessions of this extensive Devon landowner. 
He was neither a Norman nor a Saxon, but a 
Breton, as his name indicates. Johel, Hoel, Jud- 
hael, or Judicael, variations, apparently, of the 
same word, was a common Christian name among 
the early Breton princes, one of whom is said to 
have founded the first Cathedral of Dal, in honour 
of St. Samson, its patron saint. Johel of Totnes, 
styled “son of Alwred,” founded the Priory of 
Barnstaple, and doubtless built the castle there. 
He became a “religieux” in his own priory, and 
is said to have bestowed on it a church built out- 
side of the castle (“en dehors de son chateau”). 
Henry I. confirmed this foundation, styling the 
founder “ venerabilis memorie Johel.” The county 
histories of Devon will, probably, show some ac- 
count of his descend: ak and the destination of 
his possessions. Ano Lo-Scotvus, 


Encuiisnu TransLations (5" §. ii, 287.)—Arch- 
bishop Trench says there is an English translation 
of Plutarch’s Moralia by Philemon Holland, pub- 
lished in 1603, and reprinted in 1657 (vide Plu- 
tarch, his Life, his Parallel Lives, and his Morals, 
Five Lectures, by Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D., 
second edition, 1874, pp. 92 and 93). Y.uvr. 


The National Encyclopedia states that a trans- 
lation of Barnabas’s Epistle was printed by Arch- 
bishop Wake. This is, doubtless, in his English 
Version of the Genuine Epistles of the Apostolical 
Fathers, published in 1693. F. A. Epwarps. 





Epictetus, translated by Elizabeth Carter, 2 vols., 
Svo., 1807. Jamblichus, Life of Pythagoras, trans. 
lated by Thomas Taylor, 8vo., 1818. 

K. P. D. E. 


Bepett Faminy (5 §. —Possibly Mr. 
Howarp may be interested in the following ex- 


tracts taken from the parish register of Wootton, 


Beds :— 
“ Baptisms. 
1566. Oct. 2. Alis Bedell, daughter of Thoas. Bedells, 
» =e io Thoas. Bedell. 
1571. July 20. Henrie Bedells. 
1572. October 2. Frances Bedells. 
1575. June 16. Susan Bedells. 
1576. April 7. Judeth Bedells. 
March 11. Alis Bedells. 
1877. March 7. William Bedells. 
1579. April 20. Mary Bedles. 
» March 2. Nathanael Bedles. 
1580. Aug. 24. Charitie Bedell. 
1581. Nov. 3. Henry, son of Henry Bedells. 
Nov. 7 Martha, daughter of Thomas Bedella, 





1582. March 3 Thoas., son of Henrie Bedells. 
1585. Jan. 2 "prancie son of Henrie Bedells. 
1593. Nov. 25, Marie Bedells. 


1594. October 20. Wynefred Bedells. 

1595. Nov. 30. Nicholus, son of Thomas Bedells. 

1597. Augt. 20. Susan, daughter of George Bedles. 

1599. Feb. 15. Susanna, daughter of George Biddells. 

1603. Sept. 6. Anne, daughter of Thomas Beadles. 
“ Marriage. 

1603. June 6. Humphrey Totna and Maria Beadels. 
* Burials. 

1582. May 30. Nathanael Beddles. 

1586. Feb. 1. Frances, son of Henrie Bedells. 

1588. Dec. 3. Susan Bedell, wife of Henrie Bedells. 

1594. Augt. 30. Marie Bedells. 


1595. March . Henrie Bedells. 
1596. June 23. Jane Beddells. 
1602. January 2 25. Anne, daughter of Thomas Bedell.” 


The name was spelt in a variety of forms, viz., 
Bedell, Bedells, Beadles, Bedles, Beddells, and 
Beddles, as I have given it above. The will of 
Henry Bedells, of Wootton, Gentleman, dated 9th 
March, 1595, was proved in London 12th May, 
1597. He names his brothers, Mathew, Edward, 
and William, and his late brother, Thomas ; his 
wife, Jane; and sons, William, Thomas, Henry, 
and George. All then under age. His daughters, 
Susan, Alice, Mary, and Charitie. Y. 8. M. 


“Topsy-turvy ” (5 §. ii. 288.) —The following 
occurs in Spenser’s Faerie Queene, B. vy. ¢. viil. 
s. xlii. :— 

* At last they have all overthrown to ground 
Quite topside turvey.” 
PENGELLY. 

Torquay. 


Sympo. 1n Srarnep Grass (5" §. ii. 268.)— 
The human face with “ lolling tongue” is not un- 
commonly met with as a device in bosses, corbels, 
bell-founders’ stamps, &c. ; and I doubt its having 
any particular symbolical meaning, regarding it 
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rather as simply an outcome of the medizval love 
of the grotesque. & % F. 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


“THe Porr”: Tennyson (5" §. ii. 288.)—The 
most obvious meaning of this passage would seem 
to be the truest, viz., that the poet is gifted with 
the highest qualities, or powers, of hate, scorn, love. 
No one more thoroughly hates and scorns all that 
is evil and base ; no one more thoroughly loves all 
that is loveworthy. So, in less poetical but kindred 
phrase, we say, "2 Tory of the Tories,” &e. 


H. B. Purron. 


GRIFFINHOOFE (5 §. ii. 249) seems to explain 
itself, “the earls’ court” (D. gréven-hof). Conf. 
Gravesend (Kent and Cornwall); Gravensteen, 
Tondern (Denmark); Grivenhagen, Lippe (Ge1 
many) ; S’Gravenwezel, Anvers (Belgium); S’Gra- 


venpolder, Zeeland (Neth. 





S’Gravezande, S’Gra- 
venhage, S’Gravendeel (S. Holland). 
R. S. CHARNOCK. 


Gray’s Inn. 


American Reprints (5 §., ii. 223.)—It is all 
very well for Mr. MacCase to slip in a side slap 
at the American publishers, by whom he has pro 
bably suffered, but it must not be forgotten that 
everything American considered worth reprinting 
is forthwith reprinted in England ; for example, 
Peter Parley’s book $, and U ck Tom’s Cahi . and 
all the so-called comic things we have had for some 


years past. pee Allibone’s Dictiona /, under | 


“Goodrich” and “ Stowe.” OLpHarR Hamst. 
‘F. Bonneroy” (4 §. xii. 110.)\—Evidently 
intended for F. Bartolozz 9 R.A., the only eng! ier 
admitted to the full honours of the Roy: l Acad y 
till quite rece ntly, and who did engrave the por- 
trait of the Hon. Miss Bingham, alluded to, in 
1786. L. H. H. 











TRANSIT oF Venus: JEREMIAH Horrox (5 
5. il 205, 274. A copy of the epitaph erected 
in St. Michael’s Church, Toxteth Park, near 
Liverpool, by Mr. Holden, is give n on page 78 of 
Whatton’s Memoir, from which it is clear that 
there is a mistake, as Mr. Mayer remarks, in the 
copy of the epitaph as transcribed by M. C. J., 
Bootle having been printed for Hoole. This is 
not the only memorial existing of this remarkable 
young astronomer, for his name and discoveries 
have also been commemorated in the church of 
St. Michael, at Hoole, where he officiated as curate 
from the spring of 1639 to his death in January, 
1641, by the erection of a chapel dedicated to his 
memory, in which thirty sittings are appropriated 
for the use of the poor for ever. A memorial 
window is placed in the chapel; also a mural 
tablet, with a long but appropriate epitaph. It 
may be remarked here that permission has lately 
been obtained from the Dean of Westminster for 





the erection of a memorial tablet in Westminster 
Abbey to the memory of Horrox, as the first 
observer of a transit of Venus over the Sun’s disc. 
The necessary funds have been provided by a few 
admirers of his astronomical genius. 
Epwin Dunkry. 
Kenwyn, Kidbrooke, 8.E. 


“Gop BLESS THE MARK” (5 §. ii. 169, 215.) — 
The remark (as given by Iora) of the Cambridge 
editors on this expression is not strictly correct. 
In three of the five instances of it, which occur in 
Shakspeare, the word to which it is appended is 
neither “‘ profane ” nor “ vulgar” :— 

“*T saw the wound, I saw it with mine eyes, 
God save the mark !” 
Romeo and Juliet, Act iii. sc. 2, 1. 52. 

“ And talk so like a waiting-gentlewoman 
Of guns and drums ar d wounds, God save the mark !” 
Ist Henry 1V., Act. i. se. 3, 
“ And I, God bless the mark ! his Moorship’s a 
Othello, Act i. se. 1, 





In the passage from The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
the word is vulgar; in that from the Merchant of 
Venice it is profane. These five words, however, 
have one point in common, 7. e. they express some- 
thing which the speaker wishes to be preserved 
from, viz., wound, guns, drums, and wounds, being 
an ancient instead of a lieutenant, and the devil. 
Of the highly indecorous word used by Launce in 
The Two Gentli men of Verona, I will only say 
it expresses something from which every one 
would wish to be pre served, at least when in polite 
society, as was the case with Laun e’s di vo, 

With respect to Iago, it may be r marked tha 
he was past praying for : he was already an an- 
cient, not a lieutenant ; therefore his “God save 
the mark!” is used carelessly for “Would that 
God had saved me from it !” 

The conclusion I come to from a comparison of 
these five passages is, that our ancestors conceived 
that by mentioning a calamity they rendered them- 
selves liable to a visitation of it, and, therefore, 
tried to avert it by some plous ejac ulation. “ God 
save the mark !” will, then, be equivalent to the 
quod abominor of the Romans.t Then arises the 
question how this meaning can be extracted from 
the expression “God save the mark!” On this 
point I venture to throw out a suggestion, in 
which, however, I have no great confidence. 

May it not be that, during the visitations of the 
plague, our ancestors were in the habit of saying 
“ God save us from the mark!” meaning thereby 


~ 


the mark of the crosst on the door, which indicated 





Mr. Staunton, in a note on this passage, says: “ In 
the quarto, 1597, instead of ‘God save the mark !’ we 
have ‘God save the sample!’ an expression equally 
obscure.” I do not, however, find this reading cited in 
the Cambridge edition. 

+ It. lo che tolga il Cielo. 





t Properly called “ God's mark.” 
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that the house was infected ; that thence, in course 
of time, the expression came to mean God save us 
from any evil, whatever evil it might be the speaker 
was speaking of ; also that in time “ God save me 
from the mark!” was corrupted into “God save 
the mark !”? Also “God save the sample” may 
mean God save me from being an example in this 
respect, 7. ¢. in suffering from wounds. 

As we find five instances of this phrase in Shak- 
speare, we may suppose that at least fifty are to be 
found in the writings of his contemporaries. Now 
the only way of arriving at the meaning of any doubt- 
ful word or phrase is to conipare as many passages 
as possible in which it occurs ; therefore, if the 
readers of “ N. & @.,” who come across this phrase 
in any writers of that age, will send such passages 
to “N. & Q.,” it will doubtless soon appear whether 
my explanation be right or wrong, and, if it be 
found to be wrong, a more satisfactory one will 
present itself, F. J. V 

“ LIKE TO THE DAMASK ROSE You SEE,” Kc. (5™ 
S. ii. 227, 296.) —Mr. Cuaprett informs us that the 
lines commencing thus are by Francis Quarles. 
In every collection in which I have met with 
these lines, they are attributed to Simon Wastell. 
In Mackay’s A Thousand and One Gems of 
Poetry the y are s id to be from the Microbiblia 
1623. Mr. CHapretuv’s vers 


it . 


on seems to be in- 


correct in making “ flowers” and “ shades” plural. 
The latter is obviously wrong, being supposed to 
rhyme with “had.” Who was Wastell! This is 
the only mention I can find of him. J. J. 


Sheffield. 


[Several correspondents write to the same effect as 
J. J. They add that the poem may be found in Th 
Tilustrated Book of Enalish Songs from the Sixteenth to 
the Nineteenth Century. Fourth editi om London, H. 
Ingram & Co. [no date]; and A Household Book of 
English Poetry (Macmillan), selected and arranged by 
Archbishop Trench. Sve “N. & Q.,” 3" 8. xii. 390, 
$86, where the poem is attributed to John Phillipott. 
Dr. E. Copnam Brewer says that the distich cited by 
A. F. (p. 227) is one of the many imitations of a poem 
called Life by Henry King, Bishop of Chichester (1591- 
1669), commencing :— 

* Like to the falling of a star, 
Or as the flights of eagles are,” &c.] 





PecvutiaR TREATMENT oF Some Worps IN 
Passinc rrom One LANGvuaGcEe To ANoTueErR (5* 
S. i. 247; ii. 90, 197.)\—The following remarks, 
compiled from the late Rev. Dr. Bannister’s 
Glossary of Cornish Nan 3. will serve to show 
that the derivation of some of the “Cornish” 
words mentioned by Mr. Epcar MacCutuocn is 
by no means settled : 

“Penzance, holy (sans) headland” (Dr. Bannister); 
“ The saint’s head ” (Carew, 1602) ; “That this is 
the right name appears from the arms of the town, 
which are St. John Baptist’s head in a charger” 
(Bishop Gibson’s Camden) ; “ Head of the Belra, 


or Sacred (sans) district” (Rev. W. Beal) ; “Head 
of the Bay (sans),” (Tonkin, eighteenth century ; 
Price, eighteenth century) ; “ Bay of the Head” 
(Whittaker, 1804); “ Head of the Sands” (Cam- 
den) ; “Head of the Channel (savas),” (Gwavas, 
eighteenth century). 

“* Mousehole, from a large cavern near” (Bishop 
Stafford “ Maid’s (mos) River heyl) ” (Mr. R. 
| Edmonds) ; “ Maid’s (mos) or sheep (mols) moor 

(hal), or river (hayl),” (Dr. Bannister) ; “ The bone 
of the Cuttle-fish mousheol) ” (Mr. J. Cou h). 

“ Penny-come-quick, head of the Creek (quwic) 
Valley cum),” (Mr. J. Be llows “Of the con- 
tracted (cuch ?) v ley or ding 





le” Mr. Davies Gil- 
bert); or of the cuckoo (cog., Gaelic cuach) vale 
Dr. Bannister). 

I may add that Penny-come-quick, near Plymouth, 
is not, as Mr. MacCvuiiocn supposes, on th 
eastern border of Cornwall, but near the western 
border of Devonshire, and is at the head of 
‘Stonehouse Pool,” which separates Plymouth 
and Stonehouse from Devonport. It is very diffi- 
cult to suppose that a ferry ever existed, or could 
have been needed, there. Prior to 1660, the town 
now known as Falmouth bore the name of Penny- 
come-quick. The internal shell of the cuttle-fish 
was always called “musshel shell” in East Corn- 
wall in my boyhood. Though a native of the 
county and always fan r with it, I never heard 








the name of Weary-me-out applied to any locality 
in Cornwall. Dr. Bannister’s Glossary contains 
no such name. Wma. PENGELLY. 


Torquay. 

Sucre d’orge seems to me a curious instance of 
change of words. Originally made in England, and 
called “ burnt sugar,” it was imported to France, 
and translated to “sucre brilé.” Re-imported t 
England, it was called “ barley sugar,” from the 
sound of “ brilé”; then again imported to France, 


‘ 


it was translated to “ sucre d’orge 








Bunyan’s Imitators (5" §. ii. 148, 213.)—I 
have the Third Part of The Pilgrim’s Progress 
published by Messrs. Henry Mozley & Son, Derby, 
1829, “wherein are set forth,” as the title-page 
states, 

“The several difficulties and dangers he met with, and 
the many Victories he obtained over the World, the 
Flesh, and the Devil ; together with his happy arrival 
at the celestial city. By John Bunyan.” 

The work contains a prose Preface signed 
“J. B.,” and a poetical address to “ his worthy 
friend, the author,” by “B. D.” ; also some lines 
“humbly recommended to the reader (written 
upon the perusal of the book),” by “ L. C.” 

A. R. 


Croeswylan, Oswestry. 





Burnine v. Buryrne (5 §. ii. 86.)—Those 
| interested in cremation will find a great deal on 
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| the subject, both historical and descriptive, in | couplets, the ,, serve here to emphasize three lines. 
Muret’s Rites of Funeral, Ancient and Modern, This trash is meant to represent— 
; translated by Lorrain, London, 1683, 8vo. See “ Quid enim differt, barathrone 
also a very interesting, though brief, Bibliography Dones quidquid habes, an nunquam utare paratis?” 
/ of Cremation, in Bulletin No. 30 of the Boston | and, therefore, the ,, do not serve to mark off one 
Public Library. GASTON DE BERNEVAL. speech of the dialogue from another, for all this is 
Philadelphia. spoken by Stertinius. J ABEZ. 
> : - 
: ‘ 2 in ; m Athenzum Club. 
‘ Bar Sryister (5 §. i. 268, 314, 418; ii. 18, ' 
r 198.)—I fear M. H. R. has much to learn, so far “Hic wiper Est,” &c. (5™ §. ii. 227, 296, 316. 
e as the “noble science of blazon” is concerned. —This distich is by Professor Wahrenfels of Basle. 
If a baton alone is a mark of illegitimacy, why ey ; W. T. M. 
) is that ordinary absent from the coat of the Duke Shinfield Grove. 
- of Richmond / . should be glad if M. H. ~ See “N. & Q..” 1* S. xi. 27, 73; 2745S. i. 140, 
- }.; . % A . 2 3 * 
- would furnish me with any authentic example of : Josern Rrx, M.D. 
é bastard’s arms so d aiff renced in England, save in St. Neot’s. 
the case of the illegitimate descendants of royalty. . C D (4th g . th 
. ; agg Srerzinc Corpses FOR BT (42 S. passim; ! 
1, In the fourteenth century at least the baton did - ~g ewes aren ; ¥ ae ; 
ae rane . rin : ‘ ),, | 5. i. 490; ii. 15, 217. I have just chanced to come 
¢ not denote illegitimacy. The fact is that, strictly | } ; | +t] a" . 
. . ae" . . ( ss > Orig ) 1e ombstone inscriptior 
n speaking, there is no mark ¢  Gastenny in Sage | — = sag <r ng henge ; a 
f ons nm 14 “ae given under this head, in the Annual Register fox 
i heraldry. These o-called marks day lif- | I 26 iF 9Q4 it foll ; 
h ferences; and notwithstanding M. HL R. orre’ 765 (vili., F shortes nnmemete ail 
; . -> T . , ‘ aph for an Infant wins se 81 sed Parents were 
: tion of Mr. Jackson, it pee the usual Epitaph al ant ipp ; 
] ff 255 lt 7 ‘ ys Vagrants. By the Rev. Mr. O. « of Northamptonshire :— 
i differc : ) llegitimate son durin > : 
» tk ati ail + Pie ee : 5 ** When no one gave the « oe drau 
ea ge wri Bead nS I _—* | No healing art was found, 
. bend Sore >. Us whi h there are several ex- My God th: sov reign balsam brought, 
Nn sitation Books. } And death reliev i. 
- day, certain special dif nces | ut though nourt i 1 stand 
1e nature of what the old heraldi Around the solemn b 
j ’ me « eee ie aad. No parents wring th un 
gli gcse oe 'r drop the tender tear 
y name and arms of th planter tyre 
g n nd thes I o costly oak adorn’d with art 
age aed ae Best 3 ox -_ h - ah My infant lim slose 
wy one can d y observation. Such ailfer- | No friends a winding sh« 
ence ( ‘ b nt trol the shic or al To deck my last r P 
recently created | ironet, because he does not be ir Yet hear, ye great or ye this 
1d the 3 me, and ] is not been directed to be r the Hear this, ye might 
e, arms, of his reputed father. B. G. §S. A spotless life my coffin is, 
~ And innocence my shroud 
he BYLan \ My ns unknown, obscure my birth 
“1 4 1 No funeral rit I vi 
‘ will find the be ) . + 
Will ( Val But ti ny d God's rts on earth, 
wu aG ung I tread his courts in heav'n 
Ripon in 1859. Some C. F. S. Warrey, M.A 
subject is also contained n 
I Thirsk, published at Thirsk in 1821. Corrsrs Enciosep tx Watts : “ UTRAQUE IN 
my Cuartes A, FEDERER. UNA THECA,” Kc. li. 185, 234, 298.)—TI can- 
ys Bradford. not see that, in writiz a wall in the middle of 
. I Cc ktha ; ‘ = coffin,” I have made any mistake, odd or otherwise 
NVERTEI umas (5% S. mussim : 37. 56.1 m . . . nies . 
- 116) OMMAS (vu = L. passem; ll. 04, 98,) Theca is not the grave, as Mr. Tew renders it, 
nd 97, 116.) 1 practice of « mphasizing i passage | hut the coffin; and the meaning of the passage 
e oy he . nverted commas preva 1 even | js that the two bodies were enclosed in one coffin, 
arlier u suppose ra ee version : } 4 .42 
of He than upposed., In L rants t V * | but there was a partition or wal long the middk 
0 orace , itire of the Second Boo .. | " PTW AITE 
ol LOrac third Satire of the Second Book I of it, separating them. J. T. MicKLETHWAIT! 
read : , 
hy “ ,, They neade no salue, to say a sooth, Mopern Latin AND Greek VERSE (5 §. ii. 
- News notfortolye, = 248, 289.)—Long as is Lorp LyTTre.ron’s cata- 
en ”- — iesse the vestie may take pilies lo » of modern « lassical version 3, it may still be 
to purge melancolye. : ¢ tion! \ . 
, Almoste as ill to hoorde thy goodes, aa mented in a few particulars :— _ Hs 
that they geue no releefe, 1. Hesperidum Susurri (Trin. Coll., Dublin). 
As if thou sho —_ ste bestow them on Rivingtons, 1867. 
- an arraunte pilferinge theefe.’ 2 Hore Tennysoniane. Ed. A. J. Church. 
on As these seeming pecan are really broken | Macmillan, 1870. 
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3. Kottabos; an ingenious periodical devoted to 
this subject, and issuing from Trin. Coll., Dublin. 

4. Moore, William, M.A. Pericula Urbis, &c. 
Longmans, 1871. 

While I am writing, may I call attention to a 
curious slip on the part of the same correspondent, 
in his interesting notes on the “Scopulus Greg- 
gianus” in the Contemporary Review for Sep- 
tember, of which I am r minded by his note on an 
instance of loose grammar ‘in your current oT i 

In that article » Pp 655) I read: “ Mr. 
Mill said that the m« mory of the departed was to 
him a religion; but this is sensu tralaticio”— 
evidently intended to mean in a metaphorical or 
derivative sense. But surely the true meaning of 
tralaticius is just the opposite of this: it always 
means, so far as I know, at least in good authors 
(1) traditional, (2) customary, (3) commonplace. 
“Hoc tralaticium est,’ says Cicero (Ad fam., 


iii. 8); and in Ad Aitt., ili. 23, v. 21, we get 
edictum, or caput, tralaticitum, in the one case 
speaking of a clause such as was always on such 


occasions inserted in the resolutions of the Senate, 
and with a similar meaning—the usual edict—in the 
other. Finally, Phadrus, by his “Di sunt locuti 
more translatu 0 V. vil, 24, We ber » alludes to 
the conventional mode of representing the gods on 
the Roman stag 

Still your correspondent may have authority for 
his use of the « xpression, and if this be so, I shall 
be happy to be « TTeC ted. 


Ernest C, THomas, 
Trinity College, Oxford. 


There sl 


ould be added E} iqrammatum Opus- 


culum duobus libellis distinctum. Quibus 
Homeri Baty vernon th whia Latino carmine aol. 
dita. . . subjunaitur. Londini, 1629, Svo. By 


Huntingdon Plumptre, M.D. There is a notice 
of Dr. Plumptre, of Nottingham, in Mrs. Hutch- 
inson’s Memoir of Colonel Hutchinson. This lady 
abused him, but Thoroton says, “‘ he was eminent 
in his profession, and of great note for wit and 
learning, and the author of a book of epigrams.” 
He was the ancesto A I believe, of the many 
persons of the name of Plumptre who, even to this 
day, have been eminent scholars. = F. 


Flosculi Cheltonienses are selections from the 
Cheltenham College Prize Poems, 1846-1866. 
These were partly edited by me in 1867, at the 


request of the Rev. Dr. Barry, then Principal of 
the school. The book contains some pieces of 


considerable merit ; and there are some valuable 
remarks in Dr. Barry’s Preface upon the study 
and practice of Latin and Greek versification. 
C. 8. Jerram. 
* Astucious ” (5 §. ii. 249.)—I find this word 
in Spiers’s English-French Dictionary, Paris, 1869, 
and in Fliigel’s English-German Dictionary, 


Leipzig, 1847. The latter translates it by “hin- 
terlistig,” “ listig,” “verschlagen.” “ Astucious” is 
evidently the French adjective astucieux, crafty, 
wily, cunning. ; 
Sparks Henperson WILLIAMs. 

“Perronius ARBITER” (5 §. ii. 249.)—The 
following is the only notice I can find of this edi- 
tion :— 

“(T. Petroni Arbitri] satyricon: cum uberioribus, 
commentarii instar, notis; concinnius multo et com- 
modius quam ante dispositis (ed. J. a Wouweren). (Z. B. 
[Lugdunum Batavor]), ex off. Plant. Raphelengii, 1604, 
12mo. 

“12 leaves of preliminary matter, and 384 pages, 
Repeated L. B., J. Maire, 1623, 12mo. Amst., Casius, 
or 34. 24mo. "—-Ebert’s Biblio. Dict., Oxford, 





Sparks HenpERSON WILLIAMS. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

The Life of John Holland, of Sheffield Park. From 
Numerous Letters and other Docume nts furn ished 
by his Nephew and Executor, John Holland 
Brammall. By William Hudson. With Por- 
trait and Illustrations. (Longmans & Co. 

THERE are no books more interesting than those 

which deal with the life, struggles, and career of 

self-made men. This is one of the very best of 
such books. It is a social, literary, and religious 
biography. It is as full of interest as a novel, and 
carries with it what many novels lack—an excellent 
moral. Mr. Holland is chiefly known in liter: uture 
by his seven volumes of The Me moirs of Mont- 
gomery the Poet, a work which will always be 
attractive for its interesting details of a remarkable 
man, who lived throughout a remarkable period. It 
is to be regretted that “ N. & Q.” has space only 
to recommend a volume so worthy of being 
generally read as Mr. Hudson’s narrative of this 

English worthy. We may, however, add, that Mr. 

Holland was descended from a clergyman, of whom 

we the rather make mention as there has been 

some discussion lately on the prefix “Rev.” The 
clergyman in question lies in his grave in Sheffield 
parish church, and over it is this inscription :— 

‘Under this stone is placed and buryed the body 

of Mr. Robert Holland, Vicar of Sheffield, the 24th 

August, 1597.” Mr. Holland’s father was an 

optical instrument maker, and the son (born in 

1794) began very early to work with the father. 

He says of his mother :—‘“ It might interest some 

young wives to be told that, besides discharging 

all her household duties in an exemplary manner, 
my dear mother spun, not only the curtains, sheets, 
ticks, and coverlets of her beds, for thirty years, 
but also, in early life, most of her own clothing.” 

The spinning- wheel was a dear memorial of her, 

kept in the house after her death,—a relic sanctified 

by her labour. The volume contains some eX- 
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cellent specimens of Mr. Holland’s poetical poems. 
As a sample of his lighter vein, we cannot refrain 
from quoting the following, in proof of his sensible 
judgment :— 
« From the first number of this curious series, 
I, week by week, have each one duly read. 
With every Saturday the Notes and Queries 
Is welcome to me as my daily bread. 
Quaint facts abound and sometimes curious theories, 
Questions and answers that I must enjoy ; 
For there is solv’d a grave historic doubt, and ere is 
Preserv d a charming literary toy. 
I would not willingly exchange for gold 
The sweet enjoyment of this silent hour, 
Which seems to ripen rather than grow old, 
Through lapse of years still teeming with fresh flowers.” 
Our old and honoured contributor passed away 
in 1872. “ His life was bright,” says Mr. Hudson, 
“because he new the secret of true contentment.” 
Valuable knowledge. Of him who possessed it, 
Mr. Hudson has produced a thoroughly capital 
biography wholesome English reading, every leaf 
of it ! 
A Tabli of th 
Illustrations. 
Xx Norgate. 
Some time has elapsed Professor Attwell 
published, in the form of a wall-map for the use of 
schools, colleges, and lecture-rooms, a table of the 
Aryan, or Indo-European languages, showing their 
classification and affinities. This map or chart 
has been highly commended by such high au- 
thorities as Dr. Latham and Dr. Schmitz. It 
here reproduced as a manual, with important ad- 
ditions. Professor Attwell’s Table is an excellent 
essay towards extending a knowledge of com- 
parative philology, a science which, as the author 
remarks, is still immature. In the generalizations 
which his Table presents, the author admits there 
may be yet something wanting; but that, as he 
justly observes, “is no reason why the young 
student should be kept in the dark as to the re- 
lationship between his mother-tongue and the 
kindred languages, Greek, Latin, German, French, 
&e.... or be allowed, erroneously, to regard those 


u ith Note s and 
Williams 


Aryan Language 4 
By Henry Attwell. 


since 


1s 





verbal likenesses he cannot fail to notice as simply 


the result of direct derivation.” We have only to 
add, that Professor Attwell’s Table is, in fact, a 
set, or series, of tables ; first, of the Aryan lan- 


guages, with compact but clever histories of each ; 
secondly, tables of illustrations of word-changing ; 
thirdly, a table of what is called “ Grimm’s Law,” 
by which a young student may be enabled to 
decide between kindred and derived words ; and 
a table (Latin-French) of letter-changes, which is, 
without doubt, the most interesting, though pet 
haps not the most important, in this valuable 
book. By its help the student will do more than 
speak, he will know what he is saying—desirable 
knowledge in these days of long speeches, weari- 
some sounds, and a mere pinch of sense. 





} and it took place 








} and each one is s 


Tue Ancient Jews.—A much esteemed correspon- 
dent writes to the editor of the Jewish World :—“ As I 
hope shortly to be in a position to produce some inter- 
esting items respecting the early status of the Jews in 
England, I should be obliged by the assistance of some 
Hebrew scholar for replies to the following queries, to 
facilitate that object :— 

“Ist. The name of a certain Rabbi, who lived about 
65 B.c., is variously spelt Simon ben Schetach and Simon 
ben Shetach. Which is the correct spelling, or are 
they both correct? It appears so to me, or rather that 
the soft c after s crept in as a redundancy in some tran- 
scription in the Anglo-Norman period. 

“2nd. Is not this name Schetach, or Shetach, the 
same as Sadoc modified by legitimate letter changes? 
Such a modification was frequent in the infancy of our 
language, and consequently to be looked for in copying 
others from dictation, or in simple transcribing: for 
instance, ¢ became ch in Danish, Norman, and Saxon, 
and ‘Crist’ and ‘cild’ became ‘Christ’ and ‘child.’ 
As for the a, ¢, and 0, all vowels are interchangeable in 
derivation, as the Professor of Anglo-Saxon observes, 
and the readers of Anglo-Saxon and old English must 
have frequently experienced. The d and ¢ are, or were, 
so legitimately interchangeable, that in a moderately 
lengthy document of that period, d was made use of for 
t, and ¢ for d, at least half a dozen times. This is in 
accordance with that invariable rule of grammar laid 
down by Dr. Latham, viz., “the letters most closely 
allied in phonetics are the most frequently interchanged 
in grammar.” It is a curious coincidence that this rule 
not only applies to phonetics, but actually to the cali- 
graphy of the Anglo-Saxon alphabet, for in it the d and 
t are scarcely distinguishable. The application of this 
phonetic principle, and of c becoming ch, applies to the 
varied spelling of Richard and Ricart, as instanced in 
the Jewish World of 26th June last, p. 7; and, what is 
more curious still, I observe that the old Hebrew 7 and 
T have a similar affinity 

“3rd. The name Zadok (of the old Testament), Zedek 
in Zedekiah, and Sedec in Melchisedec, are, I presume, 
synonymous with Sadoc=just. 

“4th. Was Sadoc, the founder of the Sadducees (who 
is said to have lived about 250 B.c.), the Sadoc men- 
tioned in the genealogy of Jesus? According to the 
then age of a generation, it would appear so. 

“Sth. How early did Jewish proper names become 
names of continuance in a family; and about what time 
were two names first used among the Jews 

“C. Cuartrock, F.R.H.S. 


“ Castle Bromwich, Warwickshire.” 








TRANSITS OF Venus: KepLer anp Horrox.—On this 
subject, Mr. W. PencE.ty writes—“ Kepler predicted 
the occurrence of the transit on Dec. 6th (N.S.), 1631, 
during the night between the 6th 
and 7th of December. Kepler stated that Venus would 
not again be seen on the Sun’s dise previous to 1761 ; but 
Horrox, by an exact calculation, found that another 
transit would occur in 1639, on November 24th, 0.8., 
and on that day he and his friend Crabtree had the 
gratification of witnessing the phenomenon, and were 
the only persons who did so, or were aware of itg 
occurrence. Those who are desirous of further 
formation on this interesting question will do well to 
turn to Grant’s History of Physical <A 
pp. 414-43 


Barry Cornnwatt (5° 8 
writes :—“ 


In- 


ro 
1852, 






omy, 


ii. 319).—Mr. 8. R. T. Maver 
You are right in sayinga solution of the doubt 
is to be found in the signatures to his letters. I have 
thirty or forty letters of his, dating from 1818 to 1869, 
igned ‘B. W. Procter,’—never with his 
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(5 S. IT. Ocr. 24, 74, 





Christian name in full. He was very careful in writing 
his name, knowing that no context could give a clue to 
it: and latterly, when his general writing was very 
feeble, he took great pains to make his signature distinct, 


and always wrote it in the left-hand lower corner of his | 


envelopes. As I have half-a-dozen of his autographs to 
spare, I shall be glad to give them to as many readers of 
*‘N. & Q.’ who may care to have them.” 


] 
1d 


S. ii 





WriiiaM Jerpan (5 300) was not founder of the 
Literary Gazette. He began editing it at its twenty-sixth 
number, his first contribution having appeared in the pre- 
vious number (see his A utohiography, vol. ii., pp. 175, 177 

And, alluding to the Lite , on p. 16 
“This new periodical had been quoted, with approbation, 
in the of February l4th [according to Jerdan’s 
custom, the precise year is left to the imagination of the 
reader had no idea of ever being concerned 


, when I 
with it.” Otrpnar Hamst. 


ry G tte ) he says, 


oe 


Tue Queen's BaptismaL Names.—It may interest 


| minute, 





many to know that the Duke of Kent wished his 
laughter’s names to be Alexandrina Georgiana, the first | 
in compliment to the Emperor of Russia, who was to be 
the princ: godfather the Regent told the | 
Russian ambassador that the name of Georgiana could 
be second to no other in this country, and, therefore, | 
she could not bear it at al This is made a note of from 
the G Memoirs, just published. 
Mr. Jonn Tres.—We have to acknowledge, with 

thanks, the receipt of the following sums for the benefit 
of the above gentleman, now incapacitated for literary 
work through age and illness 

Mr. J. O. Phillipps 0 

Mr. E. L. Appleyard eee . v0 

Mr. H. B. Churchill _ 110 

A Friend 010 6 


R, 
83 but 


£ 5 


v 


AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE 

Particulars of Price, &c., of every book to be sent direct to the | 
person by whom it is required, whose name and address are given 
for that purpose 


vearet: Histoire des Prisons de Paris et des Départemens 
| 4 vols., 12m 


BOOKS 


Wanted by J. Bouchier, Heq., 2, Stanley Villas, Bexley Heath, S.E. 


Tur Rector, and the Doctor's Family Chronicles of Carlingford.) 
Edition published about 1843. 

S. Ing.ann’s Picturesque Beauties of the Warwickshire Avon, and of 
the River Severn. 

S. Inetann’s Picturesque Views of the Inns of Court in London and 
Westminster 


Wanted by W. £. Howlett, Kirton-in-Lindsay. 


Torograrnicat Miscellanies. London, 1792. 4to. 


Wanted by Rev. H. A. Stowell, Breadsall Rectory, Derby 


Potices to Corresponvents, 
H. L. T.— 


“ Most wretched men 
Are cradled into Poetry by wrong ; 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song.” 
Shelley, Julian and Maddalo. 
“ We Poets, in our youth, begin in gladness, 
But thereof comes the end, despondency and madness.” 
Wordsworth, Resolution and Independence. 
J. L. M.—De Courcy, Lord Kinsale; Lords Forester, 
Sussex, and some others, had the privilege of wearing 
their hats, if they chose, in the sovereign’s presence. 
As, in most cases, the privilege was granted because they 


| inscription in the old castle of Clonoony, 
| ence to portraits formerly in Birr Castle. 





suffered from king’s evil, their descendants are probably 


not proud of it. Queen Elizabeth told Burghley he 
shouid sit in her presence “ because of his good head.” 

A much-respected Correspondent writes :—“ The coin 
mentioned by the Rev. F. Mant (Egham), at p. 320, un- 
less in very fine condition, is worth very little more than 
old silver. I do not understand the letters ‘a.o.R.’ 
on the reverse. ‘C.R.’ are common enough; perhaps 
Mr. Mant wrote ‘a and r.’”—R. M—sa writes :— 
“Tl rarieties of Charles I.’s half-crowns are very 
num , and some of them rare. The distinctions be. 
tween ‘rare’ and ‘common’ are, in some cases, so 
as only to be visible to experts, and Mr. Mayr 
better than show the piece in question to 
some respectable London coin-dealer.’ 

Tue Rev. E. MARSHALL writes ‘My best thanks to 
Mr. F. Scnuman Waits, Mr. Garpyne, Mr. F. M. Jack. 
son, and Mr. W. G. Dickinson, by whose polite attention 

ve been enabled to complete my copy of Wesley's 
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f Kemy 
). R. W.—We must 


is 
refer youto The Manuale Cleri- 
Cc , by Dr. F. G. Lee, lately reviewed in our columns; 
or, better still, to the Director At rnum, by the 
same author. The former work is founded on the latter, 
W. R.—The sign 
ire on the continual change of fashion 
a man who was uncertain 


8. The } 


he Naked Man” was a 
and represented 


as to what attire he should 


c 
ol 


sat 


} put on. 


M. W. 
—*“as sweet and musical 
As bright Apollo’s lute, strung with his hair.” 
Shakspeare, Love's Labour's Lost, Act iv. se. 3. 

Messrs. Gotpsmira & ArTkryson, Shipping Agents 
and General Merchants, 203, High Street, Hull, inquire, 
What class of manufacturers or others make use of the 

pith taken out of cattle horns!” 
J. A. Crozrer.—Mr. Wa. Jackson Pra 
to “N. & Q.,” 5" S. i. 


TT refers you 
45, for a description of the Bullyn 
and also refer- 


F. 8. W.—The Lounger was published in Edinburgh, 
1785-1787. Henry Mackenzie contributed between forty 
and fifty papers. 

JAFFIER.—Miss O'Neil (the celebrated actress) married 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Wm.) Becher (Bart.), in December, 
1819. 

H. B. Purton.—“ The Seven Whistlers,” see “N. &Q.” 
for October 3, p. 264. 

The communication on Gipsy Christian Names, ante, 
p. 294, was from our old correspondent Dr. Rix. 

T. B—An Account of the Life and Times of Edmund 
Calamy was published many years ago. 

A. L. M.—We are seeking for an earlier expression of 
that proverbial saying. 

J. R. Scorr asks where a copy of the Chronicle of 
Simon of Durham may be seen. 

C. D. F.—Letter forwarded to Query. 

H. A. 8.—Next week. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 








